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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THIRD ARTICLE IN THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 


It was proposed in the Legislature of Massachusetts, at the last 
session, to amend the constitution of the State, by annulling or es- 
sentially modifying the third article in the Declaration of Rights. 
As this proposition is one of general interest, and will in all proba- 
bility be renewed in the next legislature, it is important that the 
people should have the means of forming a correct judgement in 
regard to it. The following is the Article in question : 


“ As the happiness of a people, and the good order and preservation of civil 
goverument essentially depend upon piety, religion, and morality, and as these 
cannot be generally diffused through a community, but by the institution of the 
public worship of God, and of public instructions in piety, religion, and morali- 
ty ;—therefore, to promote their happiness, and to secure the good order and 
preservation of their government, the people of this Commonwealth have a 
right to invest their Legislature with power to authorize and require, and the 
Legislature shall, from time to time, authorize and r:quire the several towns, 
parishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, and religious societies, to make 
suitable provision, at their own expense, for the institution of the public wor- 
ship of God, and for the support and maintenance of public Protestant teachers 
of piety, religion, and morality, in all cases where such prevision shal! not be 
made voluntarily. And the people of this Commonwealth have also a right to, 
and do, invest their Legislature with authority to enjoin upon all the subjects an 
attendance upon the instructions uf the public teachers aforesaid, at stated times 
and seasons, if there be any on whose instructions they can conscientiously and 
conveniently attend :—Provided, notwithstanding, that the several towns, par- 
ishes, precincts, and other bodies politic, or religious societies, shall, at all times, 
have the exclusive right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting 
with them for their support and maintenance. And all monies, paid by the sub- 
ject to the support of public worship, and of the public teachers aforesaid, shall, 
if he require it, be uniformly applied to the support of the public teacher or 
teachers of his own religious sect or denomination, provided there be any on 
whose instructions he attends ; otherwise. it may be paid towards the support 
of the teacher or teachers of the parish or precinct in which the said monies 
are rsised. And every denomination of Christians, demeaning themselves 
peaceably, and as good subjects of the Commonwealth, shall be equally under 
the protection of the law ; and no subordination of any one sect or denomination 


to another shall ever be established by law.” 
VOL. IV.—NO. XII. 79 
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According to the provisicns of this Article, and of existing laws, 
every inhabitant of the state is obliged to belong to some religious 
society ; and the legislature are bound to require every such soci- 
ety to support a “ public Protestant teacher of piety, religion, and 
morality.” They have authority also to enjoin attendance on his 
ministrations. In the opinion of the writer, this article needs to be 
greatly altered, if not to be wholly set aside.—It will be the object 
of the following paper, first, to assign reasons for the opinion here 
expressed ; secondly, to answer objections ; and thirdly, to offer 
some remarks relative to the alterations that may be requisite. 

1. My first objection to the article in question is, that it goes 
to create a legal, religious establishment. It estab Kehes ihe Pro- 
testant religion by law, as the religion of the state. This is evident 
on the face of the article, and was e xpre gor admitted by its advo- 
cates in the late Convention for revising the Constitution.* The 
objections to such an establishment are Re ve In the first place, 
it is altogether unscriptural. Where did Christ or his Apostles 
ever intimate, that they wished their religion to be incorporated 
with the state, and to be supported by civil enactments and penal- 
ties? Where do we gather a hint from them, that they thought 
such a connexion desirable, or even possible ?—Besides 3 a legal 
establishment of the Christian religion is inconsistent with the ge- 
nius and spirit of this religion, and tends invariably to secularize 
and corrupt it. The visible kingdom of Christ exists tn this world, 
and while its members remain here, they are required to yield 
obedience to every lawful human ordinance; but we have it on 
the authority of Christ himself, that bis kingdom is not of this 
world. Its interests, its objects, and the entire spirit by which it is 
actuated, are totally distinct from those 8 every worldly kingdom. 
This spiritual, holy kingdom, the seat of whi h is in heaven, and 
the design of which is to train up mor: ' beings in a meetness for 
heaven, ‘does not require to be supported by civil statutes, or admit 
of becoming a creature of the laws. Accordingly, the pen of his- 
tory has recorded, that every attempt to establish Christianity by 
the state, and support it by the force of Jaw, has tended to corrupt 
it. So it was in the days of Constantine. So it has been in all 
periods since. ‘The hierarchy of Rome is a standing memorial of 
the evil of attempting to secularize the religion of Christ, and sup- 
port it by the civil arm. And the reformed, established churches 
in Europe afford convincing evidence of the same truth. Religion 
there has been taken into the arms of the state to be fostered and 
upheld by the civil power; but in an embrace so unnatural, in- 
stead of being sustained and cherished, it is confined, encumbered, 
and corrupted, till its spirit and life, in many instances, are gone. 

* “He [Dr. Freeman of Boston] agreed that makin: this provision was establishing 


religion, and that religious establishmen its had been mischievous ; but it was because some- 
thing else hac been nixed with religion.” Journal, de. p. 168. 
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When our fathers came to this country, religious establishments 
were the order of the day every where. ‘They existed in every 
country of Europe, where Chris stianity in any form had obtained 
the ascendency, and the utility of them had not been questioned. 
As a matter of course, religion was almost immediately established 
here. And the evil consequences of the measure were soon mani- 
fest. Dissenters were harassed and persecuted, and in the estab- 
lished churches, the, power : ind glory of religion were sensibly di- 
minished. A spirit of olden sss and slumber was induced, and a 
disposition to rely on the civil arm, rather than on the power and 
protection of Jeliovah. It was in this way that the seeds of error 
were first implanted in many of the Pilgrim churches, and a foun- 
dation laid for their conse quent defection from the truth and excel- 
lence of the gospel.—With such views as to the nature and tenden- 
cy of religious establishments, I feel constrained to urge that the 
third article in our declaration of rights, which goes confessedly to 
create a religious establishment in Massachusetts, may be essen- 
tially altered or expunged. 

2. The spirit of this article, and of the laws which have crown 
out of it, is repugnant, in many ways, to the riehts of conscience. 
The article requires, as we have seen, that every inhabitant of the 
state shall belong to sume religious society, shall aid in the support 
of some Protestant religious teacher, and attend upon his instruc- 
tions. But how can such a requisition be made to comport with 
the religious rights of the Catholics, thousands of whom now re- 
side in this commonwealth? And how does it agree with the rights 
of those, not a few of whom are found among us, whose conscien- 
ces are not sufficiently enlightened (as they say) to perceive the 
necessity or propriety of belonging to any Christian society, or of 
supporting or hearing any public teacher of the Christian religion ? 
Will it be said that such persons ought to be Christians? We may 
think so, indeed, but they assure us that they think otherwise. And 
what, in these circumstances, is the most likely method to bring 
them to think favorably of our religion? Shall we compel them to 
support and to frequent our worship, contrary to what they declare 
are the dictates of their consciences? Or shall we treat them in a 
more forbearing and conciliatory manner ? 

The whole system of taxation, by which our laws require reli- 
gion to be supported, is in direct opposition to the consciences of a 
respectable portion of our citizens. They are willing those should 
be taxed who consent to be, for in that case the tax is no more 
than a voluntary contribution ; but they assure us that they cannot 
themselves pay a compulsory religious tax, nor can they do any 
thing which implies an acquiescence in this mode of supporting the 
gospel. Accordingly, it was no relief to such persons that, previ- 
ous to the law of 1811, their teachers could, by a certificate, with- 
draw their money from ‘the hands of those by whom it was assess- 
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ed. Their objection was to the tax; and this must be assessed 
and collected, let the money come ultimate! 
might. ‘The act of giving and obtaining a certificate was under- 
stood ny as a virtual acquiescence in the propriety of the tax 5 
and couse yr -ntly they would not obtain certificates, and nenher 
would they pay their taxes, till these were taken from them by 
force of law.—Within less than a year after the adoption of the 
Constitution, Mr. Backus informs us that * four Baptists bad been 
imprisoned, and a fifth had had a cow taken from him,” for taxes.* 
Between that period and 1811, a multitude of similar cases occur- 
red. It wassaid of a member of the Convention of 1820, that he 
“had had his property taken from him to the amount of 300 dol- 
lars, for the support of public worship in a form which he did not 
approve.” } . 

And where certificates were given, and the dissenting teacher 
undertook to withdraw his taxes fiom the paris treasurer, these 
were not always relinquished without trouble and expense. In the 
late Convention, Dr. Baldwin mentioned the case of a single towa 
in which * fourteen lawsuits” had been instituted to compel the 
parish treasurer to pay over the money of dissenters. Mr. Var- 
num alluded to another * case, in which a man was taxed four 
dollars, and it was only after a series of lawsuits, which lasted four 
years, at an expense of one hundred dollars to him, and as much 
more to the parish, that he succeeded in having it appropriated to 
the teacher of his own society.”’+ 

To be sure, the law of 1811 brought vexations and oppressions 
of this sort comparatively to an end ; but it did it by, in effect, nul- 
lifying the provisions of the Constitution ;—by opening a way in 
which these provisions may be so easily evaded, that it is no longer 
possible they should be strictly enforced. And after all, the Jaw of 
1811 is not entirely satisfactory. Still there remains the religious 
establishment—crippled indeed and inefficient ;—but still it exists. 
There is still the legal tax, which every citizen must pay, unless he 
makes what has been termed ‘the certificate bow,’ or contrives in 
some other way to evade it. In short, the evil, in principle, still 
exists, although so modified as to be less troublesome to the purses 
and the consciences of dissenters than it was in former years. 

I know it will be said, that these scruples about a legal tax, and 
about certificates, are needless and childish ; and perhaps they may 
be so. But that they exist in the minds of many of our citizens, 
and of some of our most worthy citizens, there can be no doubt; 
and the question is, whether a provision shall be retained in our 
Constitution and incorporated with our Jaws, which goes (to make 
the best of it) needlessly to violate them; or whether it shall be set 
aside. 


y mto whose bands it 


* Hist. of Baptists, vol. ii. p. 332. t Journal, &c, pp. 163, 167, 254. 
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There is another class of persons, whose religious rights are en- 
tirely disregarded in the existing establishment ;—I :eler to minors 
and wards. Persons in this situation often become intelligently es- 
tablished in religious principles the opposite of those of their legal 
guardians. And in such cases, they may have the mortification 
and grief to see their property taxed to aid in the support of a re- 
ligion whic) their souls abhor. 1 would simply inquire whether 
this is right; and whether such a system of things ought longer to 
be tolerated. 

There is still another provision in the article before us, by which 
great violence :nay be done, and often has been, to the cousciences 
of individuals. 
~ All monies paid by the subject to the support of public worship, and of the 
public teachers aforesaid, shall, if he require it, be uniformly applied to the sup- 
port of the public teacher or teachers of his own religious seet or denomination, 
provided there be any, on whose instructions he attends, otherwise it may be 
pad towards the support of the teucher or teachers of the parish or precinct in 
which the said monics are rursed.” 

That is, if a man is so unfortunate as to be situated where he 
cannot attend, with his family, on that religious worship and in- 
struction which he believes is right, then is he hable to be com- 
pelled to contribute for the support of that which he believes is 
wrong! A Calvinist so situated that he cannot attend the meeting 
of his choice may be compelled to pay for the support of Univer- 
salism; or a Universalist so situated that he cannot attend the 
meeting of his choice may be compelled to pay a man for preach- 
ing what he considers asthe horrible dogma of eternal punishment. 

3. The third article in the declaration of rights ts tnconststent 
with the second. ‘The second article provides that “no subject 
shall be hurt, molested, or res‘rained, in his person, liberty, or es- 
tate, for worshipping God in the manner and seasons most agreea- 
ble to the dictates of his own conscience ; or for his religious pro- 
fession or sentiments; provided he doth not disturb the public 
peace, or obstruct others in their religious worship.” ‘This article 
is so framed as to secure equally the rights of all religiontsts,—the 
Catholic, the Jew, and the professor of the mere religion of nature, 
as well as of the Protestant Christian. But how does this agree 
with the provisions of the third article, which binds every citizen to 
aid in the support of some Protestant religious teacher, and to at- 
tend on his ministrations? The inconsistency is gross and irrecon- 
cileable, and that it was not discovered by the venerable framers of 
our Constitution can be accounted fer only frora the fact, that there 
were almost none at that time in the state, who were not nominally 
Protestants. 

But the operation of the third article has been such in respect to 
Protestants, as perpetually to violate the provisions of the second. 
Has no Protestant subject been “ hurt, molested, or restrained, in 
his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God in the manner 
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and seasons most agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
or for his religious profession or sentiments?” The many who 
have had their property taken from them, or have been imprison- 
ed, for their religious taxes, will best be able to answer this ques- 
tion. 

4. The third article in the declaration of rights is tnconststent 
with ttself.—It is inconsistent in its reasoning. It assumes, very 
justly, that “the happiness of a people, and the good order and 
preservation of civil government, essentially depend upon piety, 
religion, and morality,” and that “ these cannot be generally diffus- 
ed through a community but by the insiitution of the public wor- 
ship of God ;”—and then it infers, that a religious establishment 
ought to be erected—that public worship should be supported by 
law! As though ‘ piety, religion, and morality could not be gene- 
rally diffused through a community’ without an establishment; and 
the public worship of God could not be maintained without the aid 
of compulsory laws! The premises assumed in the article we 
most cordially admit; but the conclusion does not follow. It is 
contradicted by the experience of the church in every age. Con- 
sequently, the reasoning of the article is inconsistent and decep- 
tive. 

The article is inconsistent, also, in its practical operation. At 
the time when it was adopted, the Congregationalisis were a ma- 
jority in nearly every town in the state. ‘They were in possession 
of the meeting houses, and a very great proportion of the legal 
parishes were under their control. ‘The article went, therefore, 
to establish this sect, without naming it, and to confer upon it pe- 
culiar legal facilities and privileges. ‘The Congregationalists could 
support their teachers and meet their other parochial expenses by 
a legal tax, assessed upon all the rateable polls and property in the 
several towns ; while the other denominations, being a minority, 
had no such privileges. For more than thirty years, they were 
taxed with the Congregationalists ; and then, by a circuitous, vex- 
aiious route (of which many could not in conscience avail them- 
selves, and in which those who did were often obliged to encoun- 
ter great embarrassments) their money might be drawn back for 
the benefit of their own teachers. Such was the actual operation 
of the third article, til its course was interrupted by the law of 
18ki. And yet this same article provides that ‘no subordination 
of any sect or denomination to another shall ever be established by 
law! !”—The dissenting denominations have always complained of 
the practical inconsistency of this article; and, as | think, with 
sufficient reason. 

5. The article before us is unequal in its operation. It has 
never been enforced in Buston, and in several of the larger towns 
in the state. The religious societies in these places are voluntary 
associations, under the protection of the laws, who meet their vari- 
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ous expenses and transact their concerns, in that manner which to 
themselves is most agreeable. Many people in the country feel 
themselves justly aggrieved, that they cannot have the same liberty 
which is enjoyed in the city—that they are subject to Jaws from 
which other citizens are free. And especially do they feel aggriev- 
ed that some of their city brethren should attempt to bind burthens 
upon them which they will not themselves touch with one of their 
fingers.* 

6. The subject under consideration is one in which Massachu- 
setts should not be altogether uninfluenced by the example of her 
sister states. Religious establishments formerly existed in several 
of these states, but in the progress of light and of public opinion, 
they have gradually and totally disappeared. ‘The religious estab- 
lishments in Virginia and New York were assziled and undermined 
during the war of the revolution, and for more than thirty years 
have been entirely overthrown. In Connecticut, the religious es- 
tablishment was destroyed by the adoption of the new Constitution, 
A. D. 1818. In Vermont, the laws for supporting the gospel were 
similar to those in Massachusetts, till the year 1807, when they 
were repealed, and religion was left to the voluntary exertions of 
its friends. In New Hampshire, an act passed, July 3, 1827, pro- 
viding that ‘no person shall be compelled to join, or support, or 
be classed with, or associated to, any congregation, church, or re- 
ligious society, without bis express consent first had or obtained.” 

I might proceed to give extracts from the Constitutions of the 
several states; but this is unnecessary. Suffice it to say, that ia 
retaining her religious establishment and laws, Massachusetts now 
stands alone. In this respect, she is evidently bebind her sister 
states, and behind the light and spirit of the age. Religion has 
here been encumbered and fettered by civil legislation long enough, 
It is high time that she be set at liberty, and be permitted to walk 
forth in the exercise of that freedom wherewith Christ has made 
her free. 

7. It may be pertinent to adduce the opinions of some of the 
greatest and best men of modern times in favor of a degree of re- 
ligious freedom which cannot be enjoyed in Massachusetts, while 
our Constitution remains 4s it is at present. 

After the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the election 
of Gen. Washington to the Presidential chair, he was addressed by 
a committee of the united Buptist churches in Virginia. From his 
reply to their address, | extract the following, which (considering 
the known sentiments of these Baptist churches, and the conflict 
then scarcely terminated in Virginia with a long existing and over- 


* The proposition before the last legislature to amend the third article was opposed by 


& great majority of the Boston members, and was lost in the Senate, probably, through 
their influence. 
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bearing religious establishment) is conclusive as to the views of the 
Father of his country. 

“Tf T could have entertained the slightest apprehension that the Constitu- 
tion framed in the Convention where J bad the honor to preside might possibly 
endanger the religious rights of any ecclesiastical socie.y, certainly | would 
never ‘have placed my signature to it; and if I could now conceive that the 
general government might ever be so administered as to render the liberty of 
conscience insecure, | beg you will be persuaded that no one would be more 
zealous than myself to establish effectual barrcers against the horrors of spiritu- 
al tyranny, and every species of religious persecution. For you doubtless re- 
member, | have often expicssed my sentiments, that every man, conducting 
himself as a good citizen, and being accountable to God alone for his religious 
Opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping the Deity according to the dic- 
tates of his vwna conscience.” 


In 1784, a bill was introduced into the legislature of Virginia, the 
object of which was to bring about a state of things very similar to 
that now nominally existing in Massachusetts, viz. to compel every 
person to be classed with some religious society, and to contribute 
to the support of some religious teacher. W hile the proposition 
was under consideration, a number of spirited remonstrances were 
sent in to oppose it ;* and among them one from the pen of Col. 
James Madison, afterwards President of the United States. This 
elegant and forcible appeal cannot well be abridged, and my lim- 
its do not admit of publishing it entire. . may be found in Bene- 
dict’s History of American Baptists, vol. ii. p. 474, and is entirely 
in point with the present discussion. 

In the early settlement of the Southern portion of our country, 
the celebrated Mr. Locke was applied to to prepare a form of gov- 
ernment for the Province of Carolina. This form, as it came from 
his hands, contains no provision for the legal support of Christian 
institutions. ‘The ninety-sixth Article, as it stands in his Works, 
“was drawn up and inserted, by some of the Proprietors, against 


the judgement of Mr. Locke,” and is as follows: “ It shall belong 


* Among these Remonstrances, was one in verse. As the subject does not seem to 
admit of much poetical embellishment, my readers may be curious to see some of these 
lines. 

‘ May a poor bard from bushes sprung, 
W he yet has but to rusties suag, 


Address your honorable House, 

And not your angry passions rouse ? 
* - * * * s 

Tax all things—water, air, anc iight, 

If need there be ;—yea, tax the night 

But let our brave, heroic min 's 

Move freely as celestial winds 

Make vice and folly feel your rod, 

But leuve our consciences to God. 

Leave each man free to choose his form 

Of piety ,—nor at him storm 

And he who minds the civil law, 

Aud keeps it whole, without a flaw, 

Let him, just us he pleases, pray, 

And seek for heaven in his own way; 

Aud if he miss, we all must own, 

No man is wrong’d, but him alone.” 
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to the [Provincial] Parliament to take | care for the building of 
churches, and the public maintenance of divines to be employ d in 
the exercise of religion, according to the church of England,” &c. 
This provision for a religious establishment, we are ¢ xpressly told, 
was “against the judgement of Mr. L 

In 1739, Dr. Watts wrote “ an Essay on Civil Power in Things 
Sacred,” from which the following sentences are taken: : 





** Civil government, in its proper aims and designs, hath no direct reach nor 
authority beyond the benefit of men 1 ‘ id; nor do the things of religion, 
nor the affairs of a future state, come within its c zance, any farther than 
they lave a most evident reference to t natural and | welfare of men in 
the present life.”"—* It does not appear 1 to that taxes of any kind 
should be imposed on the people, in toe rage and maintain the pecu- 
liar ceremonies or sacrifices, pr " nistrat s, of any sup ed reveal- 
ed religion.”’—* In the peculiariti t la y,ifinds thing which can be 
required or emposed by y civil autho 1 ‘ ry upon the! its or 
liberties of man In all our reason lwritit on this important sub- 
ject, let us take heed to allow no si ror ¢ to men, which would 
have excluded the best of religior 1 of ¢ f . gg 

‘“* May not every civil gover! ta it certain per s to offer public 
prayers and praises unto the great God atc 1 seasons, and require the at- 
tendance of the people on this worship Ll answer, it is difficult to find how 
this miay be done, without entrenching upon the iit ly f mankind, and i pos- 
ing upon the consciences of sume of the people of the land,” 


I will vy! add an extract from Messrs. Bouge and Bennett's 


History of Dissenters, which may be supposed to speak the senti- 
ments of the whole body of our Congregational brethren in Eng- 
land, on this tant 


“ The civil magistrate has no authority in the cl h of Christ. Through 
the whole New ‘lI'estament, not a hint is , that the civil rulers of any coun- 
try are, in that capacity, at all to inte? with t ch of Christ, so as to 
frame regulations for its disciples, and exert an authoritative influence in its 
affairs.”’ 

“ For their temporal support, the dissenting ministers depend on the contri- 
butions of the congregation. To flesh and blood, this method does not appear 
so desirable as the salary of the state. But, with all its disadvantages, no ig 
has yet appeared to alter the opinion, that, as it was the jirsi, it 15 the bést— 
best for the minister—best for the people—and best for the cause of religion.” 


Vol. iv. p. 356. 


8. The powers conveyed by the third article in the declara- 
tion of rights are such as cannot be well defined, and are € eceedtr ng’ 
ly liable to be perverted.* For instance, the legislature is here 
bound to require the people to support ‘ Protestant teachers of 
piety, religion, and moral lity ” But the terms “ piety and r ligion”’ 
are differently understood among Protestants, and who is to define 
their meaning ?—Again; the : gislature has “ authority to enjoin 
upon all the subjects an attendance upon the instructions of the 
public teachers aforesaid at stated times and seasons, if there be 
any one on whose instructions they can conscientiously and conve- 





* This was a principal objection to the Article, when it was under consideration in 
1780: ‘ It is not sufficiently explicit ;—it is ambiguously expressed ; —it is capable of be- 
ing variously, and of course wi rrongly interpreted; ’ —an objection ‘which, experience has 
shown, is too well founded. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XII. 80 
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niently attend.” But who is to fix the “stated times and seasons” 
when persons shall attend upon the instructions of their religious 
teachers? And who can tell, aside from the individual himself, 
whether there is any teacher on whose instructions he can conset- 
entiously attend ? 

The article provides that “ the several towns, parishes, precincts, 





and the other bodies politic, , or re lig ious societies, shall, at all times, 
have the exclusive right of electing their public t teachers.” But 
what are we to understand by these “ other bodies politic, or reli- 
gious societies ?” It is moratly certain that, at the time when the 
article was framed, these words were understood to include the 
churches, and to secure to them the right of electing their pastors.* 
But they have since been interpreted as excluding the churches, 
and taking from them their right of election. And thus understood, 
they are a tremendous invasion of t ‘ighis of conscience—one 
which has never been acquiesced in by the good people of Massa- 
chusetts, and never will be. 

The phr: aseology of this article was doubtless intended to be 


of the case admits. But these are subjects on which it is not only 
difficult, but impossible to legislate, without invading rights which 
lie beyond the sphere of human legislation—which lie exclusively 
between man and his Maker. 

9. The third article has been a source of perpetuai strife and 
litigation, from its first proposal to the present hour. In the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution, this article was the subject 
of long and angry debates, and was opposed, to the last, by a large 


guarded and cautious, and perhaps it is as much so as the nature 


ri 
and respectable minority.+ In the Convention of 1820, it was 
it 


the subject of more disp ite than any other part of the Constitution, 
and I believe than every other, an id was fi ally retained in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of more than 160 members. From the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution until the year 1811, the state was 
almost continually agitated with dissentions and low-eulte between 
Congregationalists and dissenters, respecting taxes. ‘The harmo- 
ny of society was interrupted, bad feelings were excited, and much 
time and money were worse than thrown away. Nor since 1811, 

has the strife ceased, although the subject of it has been somewhat 
changed. It is now next to impossible to determine who are quali- 
fied voters and the lawful subjects of -taxation, in the original, terri- 
torial parishes. Persons are off one day, and back the next, just 
as their caprice or their party feelings dictate. Our courts have 


* For + oF point, the reader is referred to he Spirit of the Pilgrims 
for July, 1829, and esp cially to pp. 374—382. ‘Ti e was the'te rmination ofa 
protracted and warm dis pute on ry meaning « th considered above. No 
reply to it has been attempted, and, it is presumed, w 


€ 


t “ This article,” say the Convention in their Address to the peop »le, ““ Underwent long 
debate, and took time in proportion to its importance.” See an Acc ount of these debates 
in the ‘Independent Chronicle for Feb. 10, 1780. 
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been perplexed with suits of this nature for several of the last years, 
and are likely to be for years to come. 

Another class of suits, which have long agitated the Common- 
wealth, and to which (while the third article is retained and inter- 
preted as it is at present) no one can foresee the end, are those 
relating to the rights of churches. Churches claim the natural, 
unalienable right of choosing their own officers, holding their own 
property, and managing their own concerns. ‘This right their ene- 
mies are intent upon taking from them; and they claim authority 
to do it (as hinted already) from a mistaken interpretation of this 
third article.e—There can be no doubt, in short, that this article 
has been a perpetual source of trouble and expense to Massachu- 
setts, and (if retained) is likely to be; and, hence, the sooner it is 
taken out of the way, the better. 

10. The existing order of things in Massachusetts has a most 
unfavorable bearing on the morals of this community. It leads to 
perpetual frauds and evasions, in connexion with the sacred sub- 
ject of religion. All the inhabitants are bound, by the constitution 
and laws, to support and attend upon religious institutions. Still it 
is perfectly easy, under the statute of 1811, to evade this obliga- 
tion, and it is continually and, by many, fraudulently evaded. 
Voluntary societies spring up, for the professed purpose of support- 
ing their own religious worship, but for the real purpose of making 
their own taxes, and in fact of making no taxes at all. In the 
Convention of 1820, Mr. Webster stated, that he knew societies 
had then “been formed, for the express purpose of enabling the 
members to evade the obligations” of the Constitution.* Mr. Sal- 
tonstall also stated, that * there had been many frauds and abuses 
under the law of 1811, and that it was not in the power of the most 
respectable and best intentioned ministers to prevent them.”* In 
fact, the present order of things holds out a perpetual lure to eva- 
sions of this kind, and has in this way a most unfavorable bearing 
on the morals of the community. 

11. The order of things here referred to is peculiarly oppres- 
sive to the original, territorial parishes in the state. They are 
obliged by law to support the public worship of God, and are lia- 
ble to a heavy fine, if they fail of doing it. But while one law im- 
poses this obligation, another opens a door by which the power of 
fulfilling it may be completely taken away. Voluntary societies 
may spring up and be organized, till the original establishment is 
completely disabled. It cannot retain its minister ; or if destitute, 
cannot settle and support another.—And besides, as the laws now 
are, what encouragement have first parishes to build or repair 
meeting houses, and to increase their conveniences for public wor- 
ship? Suppose a parish to contemplate building a new house of 


worship; and while the subject is in agitation, half the members, 


* Journal, &c. pp. 204, 207 
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or more, fly off an id form a voluntary society, to avoid the expense. 
Suppose, however, that by gre at personal sac ifices on the part of 
those who remaii ly the undertaki ing is acc mplished. What is there 
now to eres the voluntary society from disbanding, and its mem- 
bers from dropping back into the first parish, taking pos: ession of 
the house, and settling a minister, in direct opposition, it may be, 
to the wishes of those by whom the building has been erected >— 
As things now are in Massachusetts, unprin ipled men may not 
only ease themselves of all burtiens in supporting the public wor- 
ship of God, but may vastly increase the burthens of others, and 
embarrass them in the performance of their duty. Not only the 
rights of conscience, but the rights of property, on the part of those 
who value the institutions of the gospel, ar ft at the mercy of 
men who feel no interest in these things, and only wish to perplex 
and plunder those who do. 

In short, the tables ed are ompletely turned, and the orig- 
inal, territorial parishes, which used to have the pre-eminence, are 


eo) 





coming to be trampled under f ( And re is no way to prevent 
this, but to abolish the third ; religious freedom 
upon a consistent and proper basis. , and the law of 
1811, can never be made to opei air i favorably together, 
They may not clash directly in words, but they are practically in- 
consistent, and the one or the other must give place. But there is 
no part of our statute book niore dear to people g lly, than 
the law of 18!1. It cannot and tto be repealed. The 
third article ouglit, there/o: » | |, and religious free- 
dom to be established here, as it i er states. 

12. The third article ought to b utially modified or abol- 
ished, because it is already, t extent, abandoned in prac- 
tice, and cannot longer be enforced. AsI have stated already, it 
never was enforced in B »and1 » of the larger towns, and 
never can be. Who would unde: to compel every inhabitant 
of Boston and Salem, Catholics and all, to support some Protes- 
tant religious teacher? Who woul vocate the laying of a tax 
upan all the rateable polls and pi y in these places, for such a 
purpose ?—But not only is the t impracticable in the larger 
towns, it is equally so, though ina different way, in every town. 
There is not a town in the Commonwealth where the provisions of 
the article before us are now strictly enforced, or canbe. There 
is, probably, not a town in the Comn ealth, where every indi- 
vidual contributes for the support of | »worship. ‘The Consti- 
tution, on this point, is evaded every where. Few if any pay their 
money for religious purposes, unless they choose to do it, nor be- 


yond the amount they choose. We have law enough to embarrass 
the friends of religion, but not enough, generally speaking, to aid 
them at all. The third article has lived i in our statute book, till it 
is fairly outgrown and superseded by the spirit of the age ; ‘and it 
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is now high time it should be removed. It is high time that reli- 
gion was left free and unincumbered in the towns of Massachusetts, 
as it is in the city, and as it is in every other part of the United 
States.* 

To the views advanced under the foregoing particulars I am 
sensible there will be objections; and to these I will now endeavor 
to give a candid attention. 

1. It is said that without the aid of laws religion cannot be sup- 
ported. ‘This objection was urged with great earnestness in the 
Convention which framed the constitution. ‘“ If there is no law to 
support religion, then farewell meeting-louses, farewell ministers, 
farewell all religion.”+ ‘The same was also urged in the Conven- 
tion of 1820. * Religion,” it was said, “ will not take care of 
itself. It requires money ;” and this must be collected by force of 
law.f 

With whatever shadow of plausibility thi s obj jection might have 
been urged fifty or a hundred years ago, it is re ally too late to pro- 


pose it now. To « ry int ent, ¢ gid ml , the bare mention 
ol it suggests its reitutation. Rell .¢ snot be supported without 
the aid of compulsory | ! How was it supported, and carried 
forward from conquering io « er, in the primitive church ? 
How IS i Supported al 1 ea in the dissenting churehbes ol 

‘ 7 Y "> q , 1 
England ? Look at Boston, Salem, ivwewbu yport, and some other 
of our large towns, and set li 11S nol as we il SU] | orle d in 
these places, as in the country around them. Look at the volun- 

~T ‘ T ' ~ ] (0. 
wt, i ! A m 
and v ! 

May I I Con- 
stitution W y ‘ ‘ 1 « to have any o ratory 
effect—when public opinion cl ( of the legislature a disre- 
gard of its I r as to 
evade it. or « ctly to contrave } vive the sanction of 
constitutionally Chi ¢ rm ri e i mains not merely 
useless—it also ten niu é necessarily 
leads to a practice of ral t \ ‘ ) to the third 
article in our Bill of Rig -_ * question wh 1 e! 
forceme nilotu | 54 of tha " em t¢ c 
science. The é ‘ tl t nad j cial ! nd it is 
setiled by as higher tr i leg r e) ce 
its provisions ! obey its reg 

“© There is perhaps no subject, ou which a » ande ened people are more jeal- 
ous of the interference of the FOVeT ent than tol reigion—and this extends d will 
extend. not merely to nieht of « : n to Ww h 
they will contribute the su ! to 
contribute to the support of y O or Pr has been fruitful in de- 
vices, by which we he peopl 1 ‘ ‘ . ul u en] ed. 
Is it not better that the article | ‘ mged, 1 ( i that our s hook 
should exhibit such glaring ineons es between the ) ons of th \ id e du- 
ties enjoiwed by the constitut 4 { ( ct € ed by any ou re- 
sent cay. that there will be less of vy tine rel n, and of practical morali- 
ty, where they derive their suppor issociation and free contribution, than 
from constitutional provisions and | ‘ meuts.” 


t I quote the very language which was then used. See Continental Journal, March 


23, 1780. 
t Journal, &c. p. 206. 
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tary Congregational Societies which have sprung up within a few 
of the last years, and see if religion is not supported in them. Look 
also at the churches of some other denominations, and see how 
they have increased and prospered, ni t only without laws, but in 
the face of laws. And is their f wr tion stronger or better than 
that of the Congregational churches? When we admit this, we 
will no longer style ourselves Congregationalists. Look again at 
the churches in the states around us, which have abolished their 
establishments and their compulsory laws, and see if religion is not 
as well supported as it was in former years. Go into Connecticut, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, and see if religion is not support- 
ed; and see if you can find an individual of any denomination, 
clergyman or lay man, who wishes the former state of things restor- 
ed. To say that our re Ewer cannot be support d without the aid 


of establishments and laws is to disgrace it in the eyes of the world, 
and to cast reproach apo its Author. I is to contradict the a 
of his word, which represents his « ste h as built upon a roc k, s 

that the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. It is to saalatite 


the experience of ages, and to deny the a pala st facts which are 
now passing before our eyes. 


2. But it will be said, religion has been supported by law in 
Massachusetts, almost from the first settlement of the country. We 
have experienced the beneficial effects of such laws; and shall we 
throw away the lessons of experience for any theory, however 


plausible ?—[{t is admitted that relig is been supported in Mas- 
sachusetts ever since the settlem f ‘ountry ; and by the 
greater part of the Congregational denomination, it has been sup- 
ported in connexion with the laws. But before any argument can 
be drawn from this, it must be shown that religion would not have 
been as well supported without the laws, as it has been with them. 
I firmly believe it would have been better supported; and I am 
justified in this belief by the facts to which I have already referred. 
Religion was supported, and much more than supported, during 
the first 300 years of the Christian era, not only without laws, but 
in face of bloody, persecuting laws. It has been triumphantly sup- 
ported by our dissenting brethren in England, for between two and 
three hundred years, in spite of every discouragement from the 
laws. It was supported by the Pilgrim settlers of Massachusetts, 
and in greater purity than it has ever been since, during all the 
hardships of their early settlement, chiefly by voluntary contribu- 
tions.* It has been supported without laws by the dissenters from 
our religious establishment, ever since this establishment was form- 
ed ; and during all this time, these dissenters have been continually 
multiplying and increasing upon what has been called the standing 


* Chief Justice Parker dates the commencement of legal obligation on the part of 
towns to provide for the support of Ministers, in 1652. Mass. ‘Term Reports, vol. xvi. p. 
516. 
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order. Religion has all along been supported , amply supported, 
by many Congregational churches in a voluntary way; and the 
number of those who support the gospel in this way hem within a 
few of the last years, been greatly increased. In several of the 
states, where religious establishments formerly existed, they have 
been overthrown ; and yet religion ts as well supporte das it was 
before, and with much greater peace and comfort to the people. 
Such are some of the facts in the case ; and, in view of them, how 
shall it be made to app ar that religion would not have been as 
well supported in Massachusetts, from the first, without the aid of 
compulsory laws, as it has been with them? It is my firm belief, 
as I said, that it would 0m: ber n much better supported. I have 
no deubi that the legal e lishment of religion bas been a curse 
to our churches ;—not so great a curse as it was to the churches in 
the days of Constantine, or as it has been to the reformed churches 
in Europe—but still an incumbrance and a curse. It has certainly 
been a source of almost continual contention and strife. It has 
stained the records of our courts and the pag 


» of our history with 
numerous instances of oppression and cruelty, which no tears can 
wash away. It has pals ied the energies of our churches, and 
brought over them a spirit of coldness, worldly security, and slum- 
ber. In short, the result of our experience on this subje ct is, that 
the gospel can be sustained among us, a religious establishment 
to the contrary notwithstanding. We have every reason to believe 
that it can be better sustained without such an establishment than 
with it, and consequently that what remains of our old establish- 
ment ought to be taken out of the way. 

3. It has been often said that it is the incumbent duty of a 
Christian commonwealth to make laws for the support of religion. 
—But how does it appear that this is a duty ? Not because Christ 
or his Apostles commanded it; for they did not command it. 
Neither because religion cannot be supported without such aid ; 
for it has been shown already that religion can be supported with- 
out the aid of laws even better than with it. 

But it is said that religion is the great prop of government ; that 
without it, civil institutions could hardly exist; and, consequently, 
that it is as much the duty of governments to support religion, as 
to support schools, or courts of justice.—It is admitted that reli- 
gion is an essential aid to civil government, so that without it the 
forms of government could not well be maintained. Most fully do 
I accord to all that has been written, or is likely to be, in proof of 
this point. And if there was no way for religion to be supported, 
and so to lend its aid to government, except by compulsory laws, 
then should I be in favor of such laws. I should think it the sacred 
duty of governments to enact them. But if, as has been fully 
shown, religion can be better supported, and lend a more efficient 
aid to government, without laws than with them, then the argument 
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for them, on the ground here considered, is taken away. If laws 
and establishments are a real incumbrance to religion, it surely is 
not the duty of Christian governments to incumber it. From a 
sense of what they owe to religion, it is not their duty to load it 
with enactments which do it vastly move hurt than good. If gov- 
ernments are vitally dependant on } 1 to give them energy 
and effect, so that. th Vv can hardly st without it (as is un- 
doubtedly the fact) then, instead of int uc laws to the detri- 
ment of religion. let them do that \ vill be most for 1s bene- 
fit ;—/et them sumply aff rd it tl rote ». Let them leave 
it free and unshackled as the spirit ven; d thus will it best 
diffuse itself through every class ciety, | unpart strength 
and efficiency to all the valuabli tions of the state. q 

4. It will be pre tended, no d - nents express- 
ed in the foregoing pages are cal | ch upon the 
venerable fathers and early settlers of N E . But in an- 
swer to this, several things may be first place, the 
early settlers of this country co ) | le gr spel by 
voluntary contributions. ‘The taxi ry viven to towns 
until after the colony had been es | more 1iwenty years. 
— Besides, nobody pretends, at the present day, that we are bound 
in all thines to walk in the st ps of « * worthy cestors, They 
were wise and good men—heroic n nen far in advance, in 
many respects, of the age in which t ed- en to whom we 
are under an amount of obligation which ear hardly be estimated. 
Sull, they thought it nece ry te n wi ich none at 
the present day would think of 1 tine, and \ lh, were they 
now alive, they would not rep 

It should be considered, too, that there were many reasons why 
our fathers commenced a relig t vhich are not 
reasons for our continuing it. Most of the people, in their times, 
were of one denom! ation > a d . tax 1 ¢ \ lent inode of 
raising their minister’s salaries, they naturally enough fell into it. 


But now there are vavious denominatio s, embract y large and re- 


spectable portions of the communi y 3 and if a general assessment 


is attempted, there must be so many facilities for evading it, as to 
render it more a trouble than a b ~Again, religious estab- 
lishments were common, in the ys of our fathers, wherever 
Christianity, in any form, had obtained the ascendency. The 
utility of them had not been questi : had it been seen, as 
it now is, in the experience of modern , that religion can be 
sustained without them in greater purity and vigor than it can be 


with them.--But especially, our f: athers established their own form of 
religion to forestall and prevent the establishment of another. They 
had just broken away from under the yoke of the hierarchy of Eng- 
land. They had seen Episcopacy established in Virginia, and had 
heard the doctrine advocated, that the religious laws of England 
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extended to the colonies, and provided for the establishment of that 
form of religion in them all. To prevent this, the religion of the 
settlers was taken into close connexion with the stale, and su p)port- 
ed by the civil power.—I do not say that oor tathers were fully 
justified in all the measures which they took in relation to this sub- 
ject; but I do say, that they were altogether more excusable for 
commencing their religious establishinent, than (in our cirewumstan- 
ces, and with our advantages) we can be for continuing it. 

d. It has been objected, that without compulsory laws for the 
support of religion, there would not be sufficient encouragement for 
young men to devote themselves to the work of tue ministry. This 
consideration was much insisted on jn the late Convention for re- 
vising the constitution.* But itis one which deserves very little 
attention. ft is contradicted by the plainest facts. Young men 
have shown themselves as ready to go into the ministry, and have 
made as thorough preparation for it, where compulsory laws were 
not in existence, as where they were. And besides, the objection is 
contradictory to the very spirit of the gospel. Who wants young 
men to be lured into the ministry by the bait of an ecclesiastical 
establishment ? And what will ministers be worth, who are drawn 
by such motives to engage in such a work? They will invariably 
seck the fleece rather than the flock, and will prove a curse more 
than a blessing to the church. It is one of the principal o jections 
to laws and establishments, that they hold out inducements to mer- 


cenary men to crowd into the sacred office and disgrace it. If our 
youth cannot be drawn by the love of Clirist and of souls to devote 
themselves to the work of the ministry, then let them engage in 
other employments. Christ has no call or service for them in the 
sacred offices of his church. 

6. I shall notice but another objection to the abolition or alter- 
ation of the third article, and this is that it will ingure some Congre- 
gati nal societies. And if such should be the result, as perhaps it 
may be, I trust our brethren have Christian principle and public 
spirit enongh to make a sacrifice of this sort, when so obviously 
demanded by the general interests of religion and the state. Doubt- 
less there are some societies which may be temporarily affected by 
the contemplated change. That is, there are individuals lere and 
there who pay something now for the support of the gospel, who 
will not pay as much, perhaps not anything, if the constitution is 
altered and the compulsory laws repealed. But the change, if 
wisely effected, will be felt much Jess than many anticipate, and 
not at all after a little time,—while the good effects of it, in the ces- 
sation of parochial suits and contentions, in the peace and quietness 
of the different denominations, and in the increased purity and sta- 


* It was urged by Mr. Flint “‘ that it was necessary to make legal provision for the 
support of religious instructions, that there might be sufficient inducement tes men 
to qualify themselves for the office of public instructors.” Journal, &e. p. 170. 
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bility of our religious institutions, will soon reconcile all minds in its 
favor. When a similar change was effected in Connecticut, great 
fears were entertained by many respectable individuals, that it 
would result in the ruin of the Congregational churches. But 
now, no people in the state more unanimously " prove the change, 
or feel more grateful for it, ihe the Cong ion alist s. Similar 
fears were adele ‘ed in Waterenhs and New H i the re- 


ligious laws in those states were re pealed. But I have it on.good 
authority, that not a single Congreg | minister was dismissed 
in consequence of their repeal. All found themselves as well sup- 
ported without the laws, as they bad been with them, and soon 
came to rejoice, that the incumbrance of laws was taken away. 

In regard to the alterations in our constitution and laws, which 
may be requisite, to meet the ob}: et which I have in view, my lim- 
its do not permit me to enlarge ; nor would it be proper, in the 


present state of the question, to offer more than some general re- 
marks. 


The religious societies now in existence should be continued, 
and a way pointed out in which new ones may be formed, and all 
should be protected in the exercise of their c aes rate powers and 


rights, and in the forms and usages of the s i| denominations 
with which they are connected. No person s| hould be compelled 
to belong to any religious society, or be regarded as belonging to 
any, unless by his own consent; and those who do "bel long should 
have the power of raising money to defray their parochial charges in 
in any manner that shall seem to them most expedient. They 
should have power to make contracts with their religious teachers, 
and others, and all contracts formed, or to be formed, should be 
sacredly binding.—It may not be expedient, perhaps, that all the 
needful regulations on this subject should be incorporated with the 
Constitution. Much may be safely left he: 

states, to legislative provision. 

The following substitute for the existing third article was propos- 
ed and largely discussed in the Convention of 1820. It is substan- 
tially the same as the seventh article of the Constitution of Connec- 
ticut, and expresses very nearly my own views 


, as it is in the other 


“ As the happiness of a people and the good order and preservation of civil 
government, essentially depend upon piety, religion, and morality; and as 
these cannot be generally diffused through a comm but by the public wor- 
ship of God ; and as the public worship of God be best promoted, by re- 
cognising the unalienable right of every man, to render that worship in the 
mode most consistent with the dictates of his own conscience; Therefore no 
person shall by law be compelled to join, or support, nor be classed with, or as- 
sociated to any congre gation, or religious society whatever; but every person 
now belonging to any religious society, whether incorporated or unincorporated, 
shall be considered a member thereof, until he shall have separated himself 
therefrom, in the manner hereinafter provided. And each and every society, 
or denomination of Christians, in this state, shall have and enjoy the same and 
bt al power, rights, and privileges, and shall have power and authority to 
money, for the support and maintenance of religious teachers of their re- 
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spective denominations, and to build and repair houses of public worship, by a 


tax on the members of any such society only, to be laid by a major vote of the 
legal voters assembled at an) ciety meeting, warned and held according to 
law. a 

** Provided nevertheless, that if any rson shall choose to separate himself 
from the society or denomination to which he may belong, and shall leave a 


written notice thereof, with the Clerk of such society, he shall thereupon be no 
longer liable for any future expenses, which may be incurred by said society. 

“ Andevery denomination of Christians demeaning themselves peaceably and 
as good citizens of the Commonwealth, shall be equally under the protection of 
the law, and no subordination of any one sect or denomination to another shall 
ever be established by law.” . 


The following amendment o1 substitute was proposed in the Le- 
gislature, June last, and was carried in the House of Representa- 


tives by an overwhelming majority 


*¢ As the happiness of the people and the good order and preservation of civil gov- 
ernment, essentially depend upon piety, religion and tnorality, and as these cannot 
be generally diffused throurch a community but by the institution of the public 
worship of God, and of public instructions in piety, religion and morality, therefore, 
to promote their happiness and the good order and preservation of their 
government, the people of this Commonwealth bave a right to make suitable 
provision at their own expense for the institution of the public worship of God, 
and for the support and maintenance thereof. Provided, thatall religious soci- 
eties shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their public teach- 
ers, and of contracting with them for their support and maintenance, and, pro- 
vided also that the obligations of no existing contract shall be hereby impaired. 

“ And all Religious sects and denon tions, demeaning themselves peacea- 
bly and as good citizens of the Commonwealth, shall be equally under the pro- 


tection of the law; and no subordination of any sect or denomination to another 
shall ever be established by law. 

There would be no great objection to this, were it not for the 
proviso, borrowed from the existing third article, that * all religious 
societies shall, at all times, have the exclusive right of electing their 
public teachers,” &c. Nor would this be objectionable, if we 


could be sure that the words, * religious societies,” are to be under- 


stood as they were by the people generally at the time when the 
original article was adopted. It is beyond dispute (as has been 
observed already) that these words were then understood to include 


the churches, and to secure to them the right of electing their pas- 
tors. But they have since been interpreted, on high Jegal authori- 
ty, as excluding the churches, and depriving them of the natural 
and immemorial right of election. And to the proviso, thus inter- 
preted, a vast proportion of the religious part of our citizens have 
never given their assent, and they never will. ‘They ask nothing for 
the churches, but the enjoyment of their own natural, inherent rights. 
They ask not that they may be permitted to impose religious teachers 
upon their associated parishes, but simply that they may be protect- 
ed in the choice of their own pastors—in the choice of those who are 
to preside in their meetings, direct their discipline, and administer 
to them the seals of the covenant of life. ‘The right here insisted 
on is claimed by the churches of every denomination, in which the 
distinction between church and parish is known, and will be relin- 
quished by them only with their existence. 
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It may be proper, before closing, to exhibit the manner in which 
religious fieedom is secured in the Constitutions of several of our 
sister states. 

The following is the 18th article of the Constitation of New Jer- 
sey. The same, for substance, is in the Constitution of Georgia. 

*€ No person shall ever, within this colony, be deprived of the inestimable 
privilege of worshipping Alinighty God, in a manner agreeable to the dictates 
of his own conscience: nor, under any pretence whatever, be compeiled to at- 
tend any place of worship, contrary to bis own faith and judgement; nor shall 
any person within this colony ever be obiiged to pay tythes, taxes, or any other 
rates, for the purpose of building or repairing any other church or churches, 
place or places of worship, or for the maintenanes ol any minister ov ministry, 
contrary to what he believes to be right, or has deliberately and voluntarily en- 
gaged himself to perform.” 


The article which follows will be found, in nearly the same 
words, in the Constitutions of Connecticut, New York, South Car- 
olina, and Mississippi. 

“ The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, with- 
out discrimination or preferenc e, shall, forever hereafter, be allowed within this 
state to all mankind: Provided, that the liberty of conscience thereby declared, 


shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of lice ntiousness, or Justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace or safety of this state 


The following article is from the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
and has also been adopt d into the Constitutions of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and !linois. 

“ All men have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences: and no man can, of right, be 
compelled to attend, erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry, against his consent ; that no human authority can, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of conscience: and that no prefer- 


ence shall ever be given, by law, to any religious establishments or modes of 
worship.” 


THE STATE OF THE HEATHEN. 


The present age is distinguished by efforts to give the gospel to 
the heathen. Into the treasuries which have been opened, are 
poured the offerings of the great mass of Protestant christendom. 
Bibles, tracts, and living teachers, have been sent out to almost 
every heathen nation. Yet even nor, the character and prospects 
of the heathen are ambiguous in the minds of multitudes, and ex- 
pressions of unce ri2inty are every where in circulation, which 
cramp our enerzies and limit eur success. No subject can be more 
importantthan this to the inte vette of mankind. A great majority of 
the hurnan race are concerned in our perception of the truth, re spect- 
ing it, and in the de pness of im pression which it makes upon our 
minds. ‘Those who overlook, or extenuate, or excuse, the sinfulness 
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of the heathen, will not fulfil the work which, in the fulness of times, 
has devolved upon the present generation. Each of us is called to 
the work of blessing the heathen. Let us, then, endeavor to become 
acquainted with their character and prospects. 

From the New Testament, we learn what were the character 
and the prospects of the heathen at the time of the promulgation of 
the gospel. In the language of the apostle to the Gentiles, they 
were ‘ children of disobedience ;? and in that character, exposed to 
‘the wrath of God.’ Even their idolatry had no apology of ig- 
norance to excuse it; because * though the -y knew God (as discov- 
ered in his works) they glorified him not as God, and did not like 
to retain him in their knowledge; but changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature, instead of the 
Creator.” Neither was their wane | a single offence. Because 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, they were given 
over to a reprobate mind,and to als most abominable vices The 
catalogue recorded Rom. i. 29, 30, 41, and Eph. v. 5. is abun- 
dantly confirmed by cotemporary history, and there remains no 
question, that idolatry and vice united in forming the general char- 
acter of the ancient heathen.* 

Their prospects resulted from their character. As children of 
disobedience, they were children of wrath. ‘To the exposition of 
their character just referred to in the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Apostle prefixes the declaration ; “ The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness;” and he follows it by the 
assurance that God will render “tribulation and anguish to every 
soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gen- 
tile.” Of course, the heathen were accountable on the same 
principles, to the same authority, and under the same sanctions, as 
either Jews or Christians, and were subject with them to the wrath 
of God. 

These declarations are confirmed and explained by other forms of 
expression. Thus it is said that idolators ‘ have no inheritance tn 
the kingdom of Christ and of God? E ph. v. 5. Are they not left 
then as outcasts, with those who have sinned against the instructions 
of the Old and New Testament? ‘Thus also the Saviour, when 
commissioning the apostle to the Gentiles, declares in the most ex- 
plicit terms their sinful, guilty, lost condition. Unto whom now 
I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 

forgiveness of situs and inheritance among them whic h are sanctifi- 
ed, through faith that is in me.” Of course, before the gospel 
reached them, they were, as idolatrous childs ren of disobedie - e, 
guilty, uoforgiven, unsanctified, and without any prospect of inher- 


* For an illustration of this remark, see an article in our last number, on “ the State of 
Morals in Ancient Greece and Rome.” 
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itance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. ‘The general com- 
mission given to all the apostles, and indeed the design of sending 
the gospel to the heathen at all, in like manner shews, that they 
were children of disobedience—as such unforgiven—without the 
inheritance of the kingdom of Christ—and children of wrath—alike 
with those who have sinned against greater light. 

The principles here established are sufficient to guide us to a 
decision upon the case of the modern heathen. ‘Their character 
is a question of fact;—their prospects depend upon their character. 
If they live and die ‘ children of disobedience,’ they are, of course, 
© children of wrath.’ The question is, therefore, simply this, Are 
modern heathen, in the same sense as the ancient, ‘ children of dis- 
obedience.’ 

As a general fact, it may be safely affirmed, that modern hea- 
then are exceedingly base in their character, and bear a striking 
resemblance to the descriptions which are furnished in the New 
Testament. In their case, also, idolatry is no sin of ignorance,—no 
solitary sin, clustered round with all the moral virtues. It is a sin 
against the God, whose power and Godhead they read upon the page 
of nature, withall the vices clustering around it—sustained by it and 
sustaining it. If the facts be so, then are they also children of 
wrath,—accountable on the same principles, at the same tribunal, 
and under the same sanctions, as we are, who enjoy the light of 
the gospel, with no other difference in their favor than what ob- 
tains among ourselves,—that the righteous God will jadge every in- 
dividual according to his opportunities and his deeds. 





I know these facts have been disputed, and we have heard much 
of the innocence and virtues of the heathen. But the more the 
heathen of all countries have become known, the more convinced 
has the world become of the baseness of their general character. 
Even in that ancient and applauded seat of civilization, Hindoostan, 
eye witnesses without number tell us that idolaters, almost without 
an exception, are dishonest, incontinent, cruel, liars.* Or if we 
will seek for a specimen among those who are less removed from 
the simplicity of nature, we have the report of one of the missiona- 
ries at the Sandwich Islands: ‘ With great ingenuousness they 
(the natives) confess themselves to have been murderers, adulter- 
ers, sorcerers, thieves, liars, drunkards ;” “ nor has there been an 
exception to the character here described, where the person has 
arrived at mature age,—so uuiversally prevalent was the state of 





* After a twenty years residence in India, Mr. Ward observes, ‘‘I have never seen 
one man (in his heathen state) who appeared to fear God and work righteousness. On 
the contrary, the language of the Apostle seems most strikingly applicable to them all, 
‘ There is none righteous, no not one. There is none that understandeth; there is none 
that seeketh after God.’”’ Another Missionary observes, “ As my acquaintance with the 
natives enlarges, I am increasingly convinced that there is scarcely one who has the least 

retension to any religious concern.” See Ward on the Hindoos, Vol. i. pp. 286—362, 
including the testimony of the Hon. Charles Grant 

+ See Mr. Bishop’s letter, June 3, 1828 
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depraved morals among them.”—We may say, then, without dan- 
ger of mistake, that the heathen at large are ¢ haideen of disobe- 
dience ;’ and must of course conclude that they are ‘children of 
wrath.’ 

This doctrine, so plainly revealed, and so painful to the heart, re- 
quires to be re ie from some objections, which have embarrass- 
ed many minds, and checked the compassion of the Christian world, 
It has been ofien asked, ‘ How can the heathen be condemned, 
since they sin in ignorance of the law and of the Gospel?’ Or, if 
justice must condemn them, ‘ How can we explain the delay of 
divine Providence in making known to perishing millions the good 
news of salvation?’ It becomes him who would plead the cause 
of the heathen, to attempt a solution of these questions. May the 
Spirit of wisdom direct the attempt. 

I. How can the heathen be condemned, since they sin in ig- 
norance of the law and of the gospel ? 

I answer, they will be condemned, because they have not sinned 
in ignorance,—because they have sinned against light and knowl- 
edge. Let no one imagine that the heathen are ignorant of those 
great moral duties which they universally and flagrantly violate ; 
that they sin in ignorance, when they lie, cheat, and steal; com- 
mit adultery, incest, and murder ; or cherish inwardly the feelings 
which originate these crimes ;—or that they worship stocks and 
stones, birds, begsts, and creeping things, in utter ignorance of the 
Great Supreme. If they are ignorant of his claims, amidst the 
glories of his works around them, they must be guilty for their vol- 
untary blindness; as those always are, who put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness. But, in general, the heathen have not this 
ignorance, whether it be for their excuse or condemnation. ‘The 
Apostle’s assertion holds true to this day: “ Though they know 
God, they glorify him not as God ;” and even iv their idolatry, 
they sin not in ignorance, but against light and knowledge.* 

But we say more,—the heathen have not sinned in ignorance of 
the general truth, that God is merciful. It has been assumed by 
the objector, and sometimes unwarily admitted by those who be- 
lieve in the guilt and ruin of the heathen, that the gospel only speaks 
to mankind in the accents of mercy. ‘The gospel undoubtedly is 
more full and explicit on this subject than the voice of nature, and 
above all, it displays the mode in which divine merey is conveyed. 
But neither our Saviour nor his Apostles gave the least intimation, 


* Tt would be interesting tosee this Apostolic doctrine illustrated by records of the com- 
mon feeling in the principal heathen nations. For the case of 100,000,000 of Hindoos, 


take Mr. Ward’s testimony. Ward on the Hindoos, Vol. tii. p. 1.‘ ‘ One Brumhu with- 
out a second’ is a phrase very commonly used by them, when conversing on the nature of 
God” Yet in the same page, he says, ‘‘ Not a single temple dedicated to the Onk Gop, 
is to be found in all Hindoostan, nor is any act of worship, in any Rave addressed by this 
people to God.” The same testimony is borne by Mr. Nott, another eye witness, in his 
“ Sermon on the idolatry of the Hindoos,” in which a full and satisfactory record is made 
of the testimony of the people to their knowledge of the True God. 
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that the go-pel was to convey to the heathen the first information 
of the merey of God to sinners. [tis from a revelation which 
overspreads ne globe, that our Saviour illustrates the love of God 
to his enemies. ‘* Your Father in beaven maketh his sun to ris2 
on the evil and on the cood, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
on the unjust.” ‘This display of kindness to sinners is recognized 
by the Apostle in his address to the idolaters of Lystra : ‘ Never- 
theless, he left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” His exhortation to the Athenians an- 
nounces more distinctly the merei! ful design of the displ: iys of Pro- 
vidential kindness: ‘* Neither ts he worshipped of men’s hands as 
though he needed anything, seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things; and hath inade of one blood all wasiniea of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed and the bounds of their habitation: That they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find 
him, though he be not far from any one of us.” Surely then, the 
heathen sin, not only against the law of duty written in their hearts, 
but against the knowledge of divine kindness and mercy to sinners, 
fitted and designed to lead them to seek his saving favor. The y are 
not already in the same state as the devils and the damnec, to whom 
no tokens of mercy can be shewn; nor does God meet them only 
to frown tiem fiom his presence ; but in the kindness of his daily 
Providence, he invites them to seek and to find him. If they are 
children of disobedience, and therefore children of wrath, it 1s not 
because they have no light of divine mercy ; but their characters 
are formed, and their doom settled, by abusing the light which 
fainter than our own; il it 


shines around thein. If their light be 
be not all radiant from the Sun of righteousness, as risen on us 3 it 
is bright and glorious still ; and it will deepen their condemnations 
if they do not seek after, and find, the God who is near to every 
one of them, with daily earnests of unbounded blessings which he is 
ready to bestow. Never man gave such encouragement to man to 
seek his aid, as God gives daily aad hourly to all the nations of the 
earth. Their indifference and neglect are no morea proof against 
this assertion, than the indifference and neglect of the great pro- 
portion of christendom are, that God’s Jove does not shine in the 
gospel with the brightness of the sun. This is the condemnation, 
alike of Christian and heathen lands, though in different degrees,— 
that § light has come into the world, and men have chosen darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil.’ 

Ml. This acknowledgement of the sinful, perishing state of the 
heathen at large, requires our attention to the second question, viz. 

How can we explain the delay of divine Providence in sending 
the gospel to the heathen; i. €. so as to avoid the dilemma, that 
they must be saved, or perish unjustly by their own misfortune ?— 
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It ought, by every believer, to be considered a sufficient answer to 


this objection, that if the heathen cannot be vustivn condemned, the 
gospel is al bsurd. li is c bsurad io pr remeay, where 
there is no disease 3 atonem , where is 0 haf lyation, 
where there is no cond ; | te preach the gose 
pel to any creature, whe, at ing it, ot al- 
ready jus stly CX pose ato ine} i ii \ h it proci il aehver= 
ance. But the vos eee not absurd; nor need ke be ash d, who 
goes forth to proc! aim it to the heathen; for itis ihe “ power of 


God unto salvation” from a ruin in which they lie in common with 
sinners against the light of revelation. 

I cannot but think, however, that the objection takes for granted, 
without sufficient reason, and against evidence, that divine Provi- 
dence has, of tts own accord, delayed, for these thousands of years, 
to give the gospel to the heathen. Before we ccnclude thus 
against the equity of Providence, or deny the plain declerations of 
Scripture, it becomes us to reflect well upon what Gor ; cone, 
to persuade the world to seek his favor, and to extend and estab- 
lish his revealed will throughout the earth. 


Ts 
1 
i 


The condition of mankind, as voluntary sinners, is a moral con- 
dition, which is to be remedied by no simple applicatior of omuip- 
otence, but by omnipotence c wrecking r with the facultie of man, 
both in the reception and propagation of the scheme of sa'vation. 


I know it may be presumptuously claimed, that God should have 
revealed the means of recovery in such a manner, that nothing 
could have hindered their universal spread, and their uninterrupted 


descent through all nations and to all ages; just as some contend, 
that he must and will, at last, make an absolute and final restoration 
of all the wicked. But not to pause to show how this interferes with 


the principles of a moral world, every student of the Scriptures will 
perceive, that even divine omnipotence could not come to the task 
of saving sinners, with its strong h — and outstretched arm alone. 
It was needful that the Almi - as a moral governor, and as a 
Saviour of moral beings, should come > with applications suited to 
their faculties ;—with a plan, and a process of execution, which 
were fitted to alarm and persuade the souls he designed to save 
—which, as a means of moral reformation, needed to be submitted 
to the acceptance or rejection of men, and to their hindrance or 
co-operation, in preserving and eee. it in the earth, not the 
less, bece suse * the excellency of the power is of God, and not of 
man.” Hence it behooved Aved who undertook our reconciliation 
to God, to be made in all things like unto his brethren, thet he 
might be qualified to win and hold their confidence, as a faithful 
high Priest. Hence, also, that gradual communication to mankind 
of | the light of salvation, which at length increased to the perfect day 
of Christianity ; because the facts and events on which the princi- 
ples revealed were grounded could only take place in the gradual 
VOL. IY.—NO. Xil. 82 
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progress of human history ; and because the human mind might not 
be able to bear them, until those principles were developed by facts 
and events. 

If we examine the ancient and modern Mythology—that of civil- 
ized nations and savage tribes—we are met with the traces of that 
revelation, which the objection before us assumes has been given 
and confined to a small portion of mankind. Heathenism itself, in 
every land, bears witness to the universality and energy of the effort 
which has been made, to extend this revelation unto all. When 
the fountains of heavenly truth were opened, they had a fulness 
and a pressure, which have conducted them through all ages and 
nations. The streams have become corrupted and polluted 1 in their 
flow through “ vain imaginations” and “ foolish hearts ;” but they 
have flowed, and flow still, with a fulness and strength, which shew 
the pressure at the fountain head. 

The information which we gain from the Scriptures and other 
authentic history explains this admixture cf revelation and beathen- 
ism which all Mythology displays, and illustrates the methods 
which God has taken to give to all nations his revealed truth. 
Without adverting at all to the case of the old world, I ask, if the 
facts and promises, which were to be the foundation of man’s sal- 
vation, were not the universal property of the new world, and had 
not the fairest opportunity, after the deluge, and under the sign of 
the bow of promise, of being handed down to all future ages. Ifa 
hindrance occurred at Babel, in the division of tongues, which, 
even to this day, has retarded the transmission of either an oral or 
written revelation, it was a hindrance interposed in lieu of the great- 
er hindrance to divine knowledge which successful union among 
the wicked would have produce cd. A separation occur d, which 
was indispensable to preserving the world in a condition susceptible 
of saving knowledge, and at a period so early, as to afford to each 
subdivision of mankind the tradition of their intercourse with God, 
and give them, after all their wanderings in the labyrinth of sin, a 
clue of return to the Author of salvation. 

When Abraham was called alone out of Ur of the Chaldees, and 
the blessing of heaven rested pec uliarly upon his family, God did 
not make a circle of exclusion in r spect to all the other families of 
the earth. On the contrary, the promise to him was, “ In thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” This promise indeed 
looked forward to future ages; but it included opportunities and 
blessings even from the time of its announcement to the patriarch. 
The light of salvation was not then put under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that all might see it. Amidst the darkness which in a 
few centuries had nearly overspread the earth, it pleased God to 
concentrate the light of salvation upon the tent of Abraham, and to 
Keep it burning in successive ages over the tabernacles of Israel, 
and the temple of Solomon, that all surrounding nations might be- 
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hold its glory. What wonders did he perform in behalf of the 
Jews! What wonders did he show to Egypt—to Nineveh—to 
Babylon—to Tyre ; that he might attract all nations to the light 
of salvation! Let the objector tell us if God did not do enough in 
sight of the ancient heathen, to demand the attention of the near, 
and through them the attention of the distant nations ;—enough to 
demand from every heart the feeling of Ruth, when she came to 
put her trust under the wings of the Lord God of Israel, and from 
every tongue her memorable declaration, “'Thy people, shall be 
my people, and thy God, my God.” 

When the gospel took the place of Judaism, its deeds were not 
done, its doctrines were not proclaimed, in a corner. Its apostles 
were commanded to “ go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” At their first proclamation of a risen Saviour, 
men of different and distant nations heard them speak, each in their 
own language, the wonderful works of God. In a single day, the 
message of salvation was delivered at Jerusalem, and despatched 
to the various regions of Asia, to Africa, and to Europe, confirmed 
by the gift of tongues. As the gospel continued to be published, 
it awoke attention and commanded faith by the miracles which ac- 
companied it, and which ceased, it may be, only at the point, when 
their commonness would have rendered them inoperative, or their 
perversion might have made them hindrances to the progress of the 
truth. 

Let us then, as we look abroad upon the heathen world, ask no 
more, ‘ How can they be guilty ?’ or charge their guilt to the de- 
linquency of Providence. Rather let us awake to the malignity of 
that moral plague, which has so long withstood the plan and pro- 
cess of salvation, and to a higher admiration of the patience and 
perseverance, which for six thousand years have been striving to 
bless an opposing world; and lay our bosoms open to the influence 
of the motives which the history of all ages presents to our minds, 
at once to restore and save us by the gospel, and make us the pro- 
per agents to apply it to the salvation of others. In that array of 
means which the course of ages has collected, nothing seems now 
to be wanting, under God, to bring the gospel to its universal triumph 
but deeper piety throughout the ranks of hopeful believers. A 
more kind compassion—a more lervent charity—a more lowly hu- 
mility—a more decided choice of heaven—and a more single trust 
upon the arm of the Almighty, would presently furnish laborers, as 
numerous as the wide harvest requires, and would send them 
forth, sustained by the alms, the prayers, and the example of 
the Christian world, to the great work of turning the Gentiles 
fro darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 

D, OC, 
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THE PROBATIONE! ASS 
To the Editor of the §S; 
Sir, 

The first article in the last number of your periodical would be 
entitled to the consideration of | ( at any time. 
At the present time it deserves ; tion, and the writer, 
in furnishing it, has shown marks of wisdom, and not of * pusillan- 
imity.” 

There are many ministers who, in these days of God’s merciful 
visitation, are standing amid scenes of the deepest interest. The 
people of their respective charges, 1 by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, are rising up and pressi 1 of heaven. As 
always, so now especially, if they would be faitiuful watchmen, they 
must * be sober, be vigilant.” The y must not be ignorant of the 
devices of Satan; nor must they, th » 2 carelessness induced 
by prosperity, commit the sacred i f the church into the 
hands, either of those who cre them es deceived, or of those 
who would hypocritically advantage themselves under the mask of 
religion. ‘Times of the greatest prosperity are often times of the 


greatest danger. ‘Chen originate the embryo causes which subse- 
quently break out in ruin. 
Under present circumstances, what course shall the churches 


pursue, im examining and receivi rsons to their communion? 
This is 2 question of great practical im, nce. When, in a com- 
munity that is comparatively slum! * over its religious concerns, 
an individual wakes up to the duty \ ecrating himself to God 
and joining himself io the church, 1 far less danger of self- 
deception, than though that comm were ina state of high re- 
ligious excitement. And the da dividual, in every case, 
is the danger aiso of the cure! i then shall these common 
dangers be imet, and the spiritual via. both. of costlideats foc 
membership and of the churches, hest secured ? 

A pastor—one of those favored , whose people are now 
hopefully turning to the word-—wor with deference propose the 
following method of proc dure, whic! is believed has been already 
introduced in some congregations. ‘et there be aclass formed of 
such as have become hopelully pious, t denominated the Proba- 
tioners’ Class ; and as fast as other 1 to give ¢ vidence of piety, 
let them be induced to join it. This should be considered as the first 
step towards a public profession of religion. And having taken this 


step, individuals may be expected to rest here for a little season, 
The interval will be longer or shorter, according as age and other 
circumstances seem to render it expedient. : 

The members of this class should be regarded as on probation for 


the church—as under the inspection of the church—and should be 
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the subjects of much prayer and of continual and appropriate relig- 
ious instruction. For the purpose of instruction, they should be ac- 
customed to meet with the Pastor at stated seasons, and should be 
visited, individually, by the Pastor, and the other officers and mem- 
bers of the church. The object should be, to give them clear and 
correct views respecting the nature and evidences of piety, that they 
may not be deceived respecting their own characters ; to watch the 
progress of their minds and the exercises of their hearts, that ac or- 
rect judgement may be formed respecting them ; and to acquaint 


. I i 
them fully with the duties and r pons lilies connected with a public 


profession of religion, that they may be able to count the cost, and to 
come forward with right appr hensions to the work of the Lord. 

One advantage arising from thi irse is, the young converts will 
not be left exposed to temptation, pi h nothing thrown around them 
for their sé curity. The interval between conve rsion and a public 
profession of religion is one of great interest and moment—on the 
right improvement of which the future character of individuals in no 
small degree depends. It is of the last importance that persons, 
during this period, be favored with every security, and with all 
the helps and privileges that can possibly be given them. 

Another advantage of the course proposed is, it will afford op- 
portunity to lengthen the period of probation, especially in those 
cases that seem most to require it. Owirg to the exposed situa- 
tion of persons during this trying interval, ministers are under strong 
temptations to curtail and shorten it. But the safety of the church 
forbids that it be unduly shortened. Persons cannot decide satis- 
factorily upon their own characters, or make due prepa 


ration for 
the ordinances of the church, in one week, 


yr two, after their sup- 
posed conversion. ‘They must have time for instruction and self- 
examination. Nor yet ought the duty of a public profession of 


religion to be suffered at all to pass out of mind. Measures should 
be taken to make it a subject of continual thought and care, and to 
prepare candidates for it in the best possible manner. 

An obvious advantage of the measure under consideration is 
persons will be likely lo come into the church with be tler views, 
Having been instructed, in meetings and conversation with the 
officers of the church, in the nature and evidences of piety, in the 


doctrines and precepts of religion, and in the more important parts 
of Christian character and duty, they will Le likely to come into the 
church more truly evange lical Christians than could otherwise be 
expected.—Many are now becoming pious, in families where they 
have not been taught the first principles of religion. 
period of probation must be highly beneficial. 

As another advantage, the method proposed will be likely to 
prevent admitting to the church persons who do not belong there, 
and whose influence will be only to unnerve its arm and palsy its 


energies. It is a great injury to unconverted persons themselves 


To such, this 
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to admit them to the church; and it is a source of constant hazard 
and trouble to the church to have them received within its sacred 
enclosures. ‘The probationers’ class wil] be like the fan spoken of 
by the forerunner of Christ, to separate between the chaff and the 
wheat. A principal object of it will be to try the characters of its 
members, that those who are found wanting may be set aside, and 
those who are approved may be made manifest. 

Another good effect of the measure proposed will be, to bring 
all those in a congregation, who are properly entitled to the privi- 
leges of the church, within its borders. In years past, there has 
usually been a class of persons in every congregation, who were 
indulging a hope in the mercy of God, and giving some evidence of 
piety, but who were not prepared (as they thought) nor were they 
in a way to be, to profess Christ before men. Such persons should 
be induced, and in most instances would be ae ne to join the 
probationers’ class; and here, under a course of appropriate in- 
struction, their minds would probably soon come to be decided, 
one way or the other. 

It may be hoped, too, that the plan here recommended may be 
a means of raising the prevailing standard of piety. There is no 
pericd more favorable to permanent religious impression, than that 
immediately subsequent to conversion. ‘This is the day of a per- 
son’s espousals—the season of his first love. ‘The mind and heart 
are now susceptible and open. ‘The views as to practical religion 
are forming. ‘The opportunity, therefore, is one highly favorable, 
in which to raise the standard high, and lead persons up to the el- 
evation of the gospel. 

As a part of the above plan, it may be expedient, in some places, 
to have a distinct class, consisting of those in childhood and early 
youth. Happily, many of this age are now hopefully converted, 
and the question is beginning to be agitated, What shall be done 
with them? As they may need a course of instruction and disci- 
pline peculiar to their age, | would suggest, where several are found 
in the same congregation, that they be formed into a class by them- 
selves, to meet the pastor and other officers of the church at stated 
seasons, for the purpose of being instructed and examined, by 
question and answer, like the catechumens of the primitive age. 
And whether older or younger, as soon as their cases come to be 
satisfactory, they ought to be admitted to the communion of the 

church. The decisive question as to their admission ought not to be 

one of years at all, but one of character. If they give satisfactory 

evidence, however young, that they belong to the number of God’s 

spiritual children, who shall debar them from their Father’s table ? 
TENET. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Curistian Stupent, Designed to assist Christians in gen- 
eral in acquiring Religious Knowledge. With a List of Books 
suitable for a Minister’s Library. By tue Rey. E. Bicx- 
ERSTETH, WMinister of Sir George Wheler’s Chapel, Spital 
Square. From the second London Edition. Boston: Per- 
kins & Marvin. 1830. 


Few books would be more valuab le, in the present state of the- 
ological learning and Christian society, than a guide “ in acquiring 
religious knowledge.” The press is prolific in we: And 
the t taste for the ological reading, in part the cause and i 1 part the 
effect of this increased productiveness of the press, has tet n singu- 
larly extended within these few years. Buta shail time since, re- 
ligious newspapers and other religious periodicals were almost un- 
known to the great body of the community in this country. The 
Recorder, the Panoplist, and the Christian Observer were, till re- 
cently, all that occurred to us, whe . a religious periodical was 
alluded to. Now every state is pervaded by weekly and quarterly 
Journals and Reviews, more or less devoted to the interests of 
Christianity. 

The range thus given to minds engaged in the cause of Christ 
is truly grand—almost universal. A writer of eminent success in 
any department of theology, on any branch of benevolent enter- 
prise, or any topic of Christian duty, is limited by no bounds but 
those of the Christian world. Not an occasional discourse or es- 
say of peculiar merit escapes, from a Christian pen, but it circulates, 
through these channels, every where. It addresses all who use 
the language, and in many cases is translated into other languages, 
spoken by evangelical Christians. When a few of the distinguish- 
ed names of our own time occur to us, we can think of nothing but 
that day, which St. John saw in vision, where the influence of 
sanctified genius, is beautifully described, in the glowing language 
of the east, under the image of an angel in the midst of heaven: 
** And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with 
a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him; for the hour of 
his judgement is come: and worship bim, that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.” 

It would be extravagant to represent this increase of our period- 
ical religious literature as owing to the late increase of publications 
in other departments. There is, at present, however, a surprising 
rapidity of production, in Sacred Philology, Polemic Theology, 
Ecclesiastical History, Practical Divinity, and Christian Eloquence 
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and Biography, as well as an unexampled republication, in whole 
or in part, of the earlier English Divines. 
This fact supposes an extended and active curiosity after reli- 


gious knowledge. ‘The press is not 1 laboring to no purpose ; 
it is to supply an actual demand. Men publish, because the com- 
munity read. The press is the pulse of the reading public. The 


change in this respect is wond: rful and cheering. But wonderful 


as it is, another twenty years will probably d 


iad 
ly disclose a state of things 


vastly more so. Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes have already 
excited a general demand for juvenile religious books. The sale 
of such books is an important branch of the trade. Yet Sabbath 
Schools and Bible Classes are in their infancy. The habits thus 
formed, the taste thus created in childhood, will continue in the 


youth and the man, and will call for successive supplies of similar 
works, and others of a kindred character, through the different pe- 
riods of life. The amount of publication which another generation 
may demand, is past conjecture. 

But the work before us has to do with what is, not what may be ; 


and our intention was to sp wf of the utility of such a work, in re- 
lation to the multifarious religious authors from whom we, of the 
present generation, have to’ select, for our instruction and edifica- 
tion. 

It is not now enough, in the estimation of any respectable de- 
nomination of Christians, that a divine, in addition to a tolerable 
acquaintance with the English Bible, has pored over some approv- 
ed body of divinity, and learned, with due facility, and a profes- 
sional asstirance, to construct an at ment upon every controverted 


point in his theological system. ‘The public mind requires, in the 
minister of the gospel, not only a Christian spirit, and a command 
of the common places and technicalities of the old school of divines, 
but various and contemporary learning ; a familiarity with the orig- 
inal languages of the Bible, with its antiquities, its history ; with the 
history of the Jewish people, and of the Christian Church; the 
history of religious opinions, and of the connexion of the gospel 
with the changes in civil society bre! social life. ‘To sustain the 
dignity of his office, the preacher must, in some good degree, enter 
into the spirit of his time, maintain a frequent intercourse with the 
current literature, and especially with the models of clear reasoning 
and persuasive eloque nee, that he may be able, not only to ine wb. 
cate the elements of truth upon rude m inds, and address the Chris- 
tian consolations to hearts already affected by the g gospel, but, also, 
to give attraction and power to religion by bringing to view its noble 
features, as they are fitted to excite a cultivated and reflecting 
mind; the beauty, grandeur, and authority of its truth; its solemn 
history ; its awakening prophe cy; its affecting pictures of minds 
under the conscious A ige of iniquity, and struggling to be free, 
agonizing to enter into the kingdom of God. 
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We speak, of course, not of all who preach the gospel. There 
are spheres of action for men of worth, who make no pretensions 
to literature, whose only sources of knowledge have been, for years, 
the English Bible and their own hearts. Instances of such might 
be named, whose praise is in all the churches; instances of thrilling 
eloquence, of a practical good sense, and a self-denying devoted- 
ness to duty, which have sometimes almost inclined us to doubt, 
whether any other qualifications need be sought for the sacred 
office. Suill, as a general thing, it will be found true, that men 
of such resources only maintain a feeble hold upon a very im- 
portant class in the community. And this is not true, in towns 
alone, where the most distinguished man becomes necessarily 
the standard by which others are judged. It is very much so, 
also, throughout our villages. ‘The intercourse of professional 
men, of merchants, and even of mechanics and farmers with 
the large cities has become so frequent, that it materially af- 
fects the prevalent ideas of preaching in the country.  I[ntelli- 
gent men, with opportunities for comparison, soon discover the 
contrast between an instructive and interesting preacher, and 
one who travels for ever in the same circle of common places; 
and, unless held by real love of truth, will, by and by, be 
found dissatisfied with an indifferent ministry, however pious. 
The history of many New England parishes will disclose pre- 
cisely this course of things, resulting in the prostration of once 
flourishing churches and religious societies. 

A guide to religious knowledge of the kind we have men- 
tioned is yet a desideratum. We know not where to look for 
it. There is a vast amount of materials, of excellent discussion, 
lucid reasoning, touching eloquence, rare and rich information, 
scattered through the works of our moral and theological writ- 
ers ;—but who shall point out these passages to the student? 
An author, somewhat voluminous, is often valuable only upon 
a single subject, or in a single passage. And it is, perhaps, 
generally true of those, who have written much, that their chief 
merit lies in a very few productions. It is not difficult to write 
books ; books, too, in which, as Lessing says, “ there is much 
that is true, and much that is new;” but “the true, not new, 
and the new, not true.” No man is inexhaustible; and, in 
general, a writer soon says his best things. What Directory 
has the Christian student, to save him the thankless labor of 
searching out these choice productions, these best things, for 
himself ? 

There are catalogues of books, many of them judiciously 
selected and arranged—very complete and useful. But no one, 
so far as we know, exactly answers the purpose. What is 
wanted is an arrangement of subjects, upon some simple plan, 
with minute and definite references to authors who throw light 
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upon it; references to volume and page, indicating, as nearly 
as possible, the precise object and character of the passage re- 
ferred to. ‘Thus aided, the student, with tolerable qualifications 
for investigation, would see his way open, would waste no time 
in finding where things are to be found, and would have the 
satisfaction of knowing when he had consulted the principal 
sources of knowledge upon the subject of his inquiry. The 
Lectures of Doddridge have appeared to us to be quite as 
valuable for the authorities to which he refers, as for the out- 
line which they furnish of a system of morals and divinity. 
The course of study by Dr. Woods, intended for the direction 
of the class in theology at Andover, is also of great value. 
Neither of these, however, is sufficiently comprehensive in the 
plan, nor sufficiently full and precise in the references. 'To be 
perfect, a work of this kind should include allusions to all the valu- 
able sources of information on every subject introduced ; and, at 
the same time, indicate the best. ‘The references should be nu- 
merous, that students, in every situation, might avail themselves of 
some, at least, of the authors recommended. Yet the very best 
should be distinguished ; because there is no department, in which 
so much has been written, with so little real addition to the stock 
of truth. Writers have copied one another with a humiliating and 
surprising servility. What mere echoes of older authors are half 
our commentators and systematic divines. It may almost be said, 
that, when one has mastered a truly original and luminous writer 
on any particular subject, he has possessed himself of all that fol- 
low. Or, it might be nearer the truth to say, that, when one such 
author is understood, all others may be read with great rapidity, 
and yet with sufficient care to detect any additional thought, or 
happy illustration, which they happen to contain. The mind pass- 
es over them, as the eye of the painter passes over specimens of 
his own art, or scenes in nature, which he may not have looked 
upon before. ‘The great features common to all similar objects 
are so familiar, that a glance discovers to him the slightest peculiar- 
ities; and what might cost an unpractised observer hours of labo- 
rious examination and comparison, seems to be seen by him intui- 
tively. 

Here, doubtless, is revealed the secret of much of that appa- 
rently miraculous power, which individuals are known to possess, 
of reading comparatively little, and yet understanding every thing 
that has been written ;—of seizing upon the contents of an entire 
treatise, while an ordinary reader is poring over the introduction. 
It is a well defined and comprehensive view of the subject, deriv- 
ed, in many instances, from previous careful study of a masterly 
writer, that prepares a man thus to dispose of volumes, while others 
are wading through chapters. 

It is on most subjects of less importance, that the works first 
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read and chiefly studied be minutely accurate, than that they ex- 
hibit the workings of original and profound minds. The judge- 
ment of the student itself will often be able to correct slight faults 
in the productions of the most gifted intellects. And even should 
he incur the risk of imbibing occasional errors, it is altogether bet- 
ter for him to soar in the track of a great mind than to creep after 
a little one—better at some hazard to mount with the eagle into the 
upper air, than to crawl forever upon the earth. ‘ Errare me- 
hercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera sentire.” 

We hope some person of sufficient leisure and judgement may 
be induced to undertake a work so much to be desired by reading 
men, especially among the clergy. It would save to the profession 
time enough to compensate him for the labor of his life, and would 
tend greatly to give direction, and compass, and fullness to many 
minds, that would otherwise accomplish comparatively little. 

The work of Mr. Bickersteth makes no pretensions to the char- 
acter we have described. It contains, it is true, a valuable and 
copious list of books for a minister’s library, some brief but judi- 
cious remarks on the history of divinity, including many useful 
criticisms on the fathers, the schoolmen, and later writers. But 
the leading object of the writer is to inspire into the Christian com- 
munity at large a more eager curiosity for religious knowledge, to 
exhibit the motives to it, the means of it, the dangers of its pursuit, 
and its true application. ‘The work is executed with care and 
judgement. ‘The opinions expressed are never extravagant; the 
principal topics are enriched by free and pertinent quotations from 
a great variety of standard authors ; the style is unpretending and 
perspicuous ; and the whole is thoroughly imbued with a catholic 
and devotional spirit. We recommend the volume, as supplying a 
vacancy in the Christian’s library ; and particularly valuable to in- 
telligent persons, who incline to enrich their minds with the best of 
all knowledge. 

Its publication in this country is timely. It becomes Christians 
here to be armed for a conflict with error, and with real and woful 
ignorance under the garb of wisdom. False views of religion 
never stalked with prouder step over the land. Heresy never 
betrayed, with so insidious art. A Christian man must not only 
contend earnestly for the faith against the unbelief of others, but 
must watch and pray, lest he himself fall, while thinking to stand. 
It is vain to hope that the churches can be kept undisturbed, by 
being kept in ignorance. ‘The very air is impregnated with delu- 
sion. It must be met and exposed, or its triumph is inevitable. 
The time is at hand, when Christians must be intelligent, ‘ increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God,” or they cannot be Christians at all. 

Indeed, at all times, and in all places, we ‘ do the gospel mighty 
wrong,” by separating, even in imagination, (we can hardly do it 
in fact,) eminent devotion from eminent intelligence on the subject 
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of religion. The separation of feeling from truth is unnatural, ab- 
surd. ‘The darkness and sorrow of half the afflicted and bowed 
down among the people of God is owing to the inactivity of their 
understandings, more than the coldness of their hearts. We ought 
rather to say, perhaps, that this very coldness of their hearts is 
owing to the absence of truth from their minds. T hey neglect the 
contemplation of affecting truths, and then complain that they are 
not affected. ‘They shut their eyes, and mourn that the delightful 
sensations of vision are unfelt. ‘They close their ears, and lament 
the loss of that sweet harmony, which once soothed their souls. 
They afflict themselves, because they cannot feel, and yet are 
thinking of nothing that can possibly be felt. 

Protestants set out with the opraep, that men are capable of 
knowledge as well as faith—of understanding as well as feeling. 
They saw that ignorance is not the mother of devotion. Hence 
their zeal for the diffusion of the Bible. Hence their stress on the 
use of reason, and on the right of every man to judge for himself. 
And hence, in no small degree, the sudden elevation of true piety, 
where the doctrines of the reformation extended. Knowledge is 
to the heart, what light is to the vegetable world, the source of 
health, beauty, and vigor. The Sun of righteousness shines in 
upon the mind, and its affections receive new life and energy— 
the wastes of the heart become green, and fragrant, and beautiful. 

It was natural that this great principle, on which the reformation 
was founded, should be carried to excess. It was so in fact. Men 
began to substitute intelligence for devotion—to make thinking 
right synonymous with being right. And one extreme, of course, 
served to give rise to the opposite. Exclusive regard for know- 
ledge, in a part of the community, was followed by too high re- 
gard for feeling in another part. It might be difficult to say, which 
party errs most grossly, or most certi iinly prevents the true influ- 
ence of the gospel. The evil affections cherished by both errors 
are kindred. Both cherish pride ; one, the pride of knowledge, 
the other, the pride of devotion; one, the pride of reason, the 
other, the pride of divine influence ; one, the pride of self-impor- 
tance, the other, the pride of self-abasement. Both defeat, as far 
as they prevail, the design of the gospel; the one by leading us to 
rely too much on the efficacy of truth, the other, by leading us to 
look tco directly, we might say presumptuously, to the divine 
agency. 

The truth is, religious knowledge can be, by no means, separat- 
ed from divine icfluence. God sanctifies by the truth. Nor is 
this connexion between his agency and knowledge arbitrary. It 
is essential, by the constitution of the mind. Without truth, it is 
impossible to move the human heart. It is impossible to conceive 
of an emotion without an object. We cannot even define a feel- 
ing, but as a state of mind in view of some object of the thoughts. 
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Love, in the abstract, does not exist. We might as well talk of 
the sensation of sight without seeing any thing, and of sound with- 
out hearing any thing, as talk of love without loving any thing. No 
affection of the heart can, by any possibility, exist, but in connex- 
ion with its ap propriate object, with truth, with knowledge. 

And it is as certain that right thoughts, habitually in the mind, 
will be attended with religious feeling, as it is that any other 
thoughts will be attended by the feelings which they are fitted to 
produce. There is reason to think that the man, whose thoughts 
are on God’s truth, will ultimately feel as that truth is fitted to make 
him feel ; just as the man, whose thoughts are on any other sub- 
jects, will be ultimately characterized by correspondent feelings. 
The influence of climate, of natural scenery, of particular profes- 
sions, is not more certain, than that of religious truths. “ He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise ; but the companion of fools 
shall be déstroyed ;”’—not because the mere contiguity of evil or 
good companions has any influence ; but because the society we 
keep determines the objects of our thoughts, the course of our re- 
flections, the kind of truth, the kind of knowledge, which we habit- 
ually cherish. We see the same sights, hear the same sounds, ima- 
gine the same scenes—have, in short, the same thoughts as those 
whom we accompany, and therefore come to possess, in general, 
the same characters. 

It may be replied, that the same truths are sometimes received 
and meditated upon by different minds, with very different results. 
But we deny, that unless in a very loose sense, the truths, in the 
case supposed, are the same. When the great English painter 
went into a gallery of paintings in Italy, he was surprised and dis- 
appointed not to find the wonders which he had anticipated. But, 
by and by, by daily visits and careful study, he began to appreciate 
those great models. ‘The things, however, were not altered. They 
hung there untouched as they had long done. But to him they 
were not the same. He had not, when he gazed at them, the 
same thoughts, the same knowledge, any more than he had the 
same feelings. He saw things which he had not seen before ; and 
could tell what it was he had overlooked. 

The plough boy, as he turns his vacant eye towards the sun, 
going down amidst the vying glories of a thousand clouds—and 
the poet gazing in mute extacy on the same scene—may, loosely, 
be said to look at the same things. But, in truth, they see things 
as differently, as are their education and intelle cual habits. So 4 it 
is in respect to religious truths. ‘Though, in some sense, the same 
to all, they really exist in different minds in forms as unlike as pos- 
sible. The same truths were probably listened to by Simon Ma- 
gus, and many of his converted neighbors. But, when the first 
agitations of his mind had s ubsided, and his real views began to 
appear with some distinctness, we discover, that he had not at all 
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seen, in those truths, provision for a distressed and burdened heart, 
for relief from sin. They had quite another aspect to him, and 
were held by him in entire consistency with supreme attachment 
still to applause and gain. 

Peter and Judas had both sinned. Both felt condemned and 
miserable. ‘Thus far they saw the same truths, and felt the same 
emotions. A preacher might have addressed them in the same 
general terms. Peter saw inoreover, in his offence, unfaithfulness 
to his best friend ; and a cowardly, unworthy, unkind renunciation 
of his Saviour. The look which that Saviour gave him revived 
all the tender relations he had held to him; and he ‘ went out, 
and wept bitterly.” Judas, with as real conviction of guilt and 
anguish of spirit, had none of these tender associations, saw no re- 
proving yet compassionate look, and in distrust and despair, “ went 
and hanged himself.” So different were their feelings and their 
conduct, because so different were their views of the wrong they 
had done. The picture which came before the imagination of 
Peter, when the cock crew, was melting, subduing. Had he de- 
tailed the process of his mind, at that memorable hour, he would 
have told us, not only how he felt, but how that denial of his mas- 
ter, those oaths and curses that grieved the yet sweet and gracious 
countenance of his injured Lord, then looked to him. And Judas, 
had he left a similar description of his ]ast hour, would have painted, 
not only the agony of remorse and despair, which made life loath- 
some, but that scene of reckless avarice and treachery, that insult- 
ed and exhausted mercy, which haunted his imagination, withering 
every hope, and putting him in hell before the time. 

In general, if we mistake not, the experience of Christians, in 
perfect accordance with the word of God, evinces the presence of 
sume new truth, some clearer views, whenever they are conscious 
of new emotions of joy or grief, of love or penitence. They “ think 
on their ways, and turn their feet into the testimonies of God.” 
“ While they muse, the fire burns.” ‘They are “ renewed in (by) 
knowledge.” Knowledge then, truth, nott hat “ knowledge” which 
“‘ puffeth up,” a ‘ philosophy falsely so called,” but ‘ Christian 
knowledge,” must be regarded, as under God, the fountain of pious 
affection. Ignorance, instead of being the mother of devotion, is 
its grave. 

In this view of the connexion of truth with Christian feeling, with 
its commencement and its progress in the heart, we by no means 
lose sight of THE DIVINE INFLUENCE. But in whatever mode this 
influence is exerted, it is evidently, always, in connexion with the 
truth. The Spirit convinces men; but He convinces them of sin, 
of righteousness and judgement. He sanctifies; but he sanctifies 
through the truth. He produces no emotion, except in immediate 
view of the appropriate object of that emotion. It is certainly 
the doctrine of Scripture, that vo right affection is ever produced 
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without the agency of God. We are his workmanship, ‘his hus- 
bandry. But it is not less certain, that this agency is exerted upon 
us, only through the truth. 





Fematre Scripture Brocrarny : including an Essay on what 
Christianity has done for Women. By Francis Aveustus 
Cox, A. M. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 1831. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


The Bible should be the great centre in the universe of human 
learning, about which, and in subservience to which, all the sciences 
should revolve. It is not precisely like the sun in the celestial sys- 
tem, shedding radiance on all around it: for it also receives a light 
from all things in return. ‘It is rather the centre jewel, giving bril- 
liancy to, and receiving splendors from, the surrounding gems in 
the glorious circle of God’s creation. To speak without figure, 
the Scriptures, containing the revelation of God’s moral purposes to- 
wards men, and unfolding their eternal destiny, are infinitely more im- 
portant than any other writings ever put into the possession of man ; 
and an acquaintance with them is infinitely more desirable and val- 
uable than all other knowledge put together. In this light, not only 
is all human science vastly inferior to Scriptural knowledge, but 
the different sciences rise, in value, according to the aid they fur- 
nish, in becoming acquainted with the truths of revelation. [tis a 
glorious truth, that God has so formed the universe—has so adapted 
us to the things about us, and his system of moral government to 
us and them, that the great end and object of our being is, or may 
ke, the more clearly seen, his all-wise government more strongly 
manifested, and the truth of his blessed word more certainly evinced, 
by every new fact we learn, every new rule we discover ;—that all 
the mysteries of knowledge are, or may be, the agents of moral il- 
lumination. We rejoice that our bountiful Creator hath made it 
so ;—that having given us capacities for learning, and a thirst for 
knowledge which can never be satiated, he has also made an ac- 
quaintance with his material and immaterial wonders not only safe 
but healthful to our moral natures—not only innocent but beneficial, 
by the consequences which result from it; by the new sources of 
admiration, love, and worship which it opens; by the light it dif- 
fuses along the path of duty, and the helps it furnishes in the way 
to heaven. We rejoice that it is so; and surveying the vast field 
of knowledge before, us, with the reflection that when we engage 
in the acquisition of it, we are laboring as God would have us labor, 
and are accumulating treasures which “ moth and rust cannot cor- 
rupt”—which may assist us along the road to glory, and which, 
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when we are there, shall not desert us, but be that around which 
the accumulating knowledge of heaven shall collect and cluster, 
with the increased rapidity and certainty resulting from our eleva- 
tion in intellectual powers, the absence of earthly incumbrances, 
and the removal of obstructing passions,—with what delight should 
we labor to increase our stores of useful knowledge! With 
what joy should we yield ourselves, in this respect, to the impulse 
and the invitations of nature! 

There are two respects in which human science sheds light on 
the statute book of the Almighty ; viz. first, on it facts: and second- 
ly, on its precepts. 

The facts of the Bible are confirmed by testimony derived 
from many concurrent sources of human information. Thus, all 
antiquity lifts up its voice in favor of the authenticity of Scripture. 
And whether we hear that voice in written history, or in the mon- 
umental records which the ‘ tomb-searcher,” time, has spared to 
tell their tale: whether it relates the occurrence of facts, or the 
fulfilment of prophecy ;-—howsoever or whensoever heard,—wheth- 
er in the treasured relics of literature, or on the mouldering stone, 
disturbed in its earthly resting place by the curiosity of some mod- 
ern traveller ; from the eloquence of poet, historian, or philosopher, 
or from tlie vaulted catacombs of Egypt ;—it still declares the truth 
of “the everlasting gospel.” And the authenticity of the Bible 
history once established, its system of moral government cannot be 
set aside. It must come home to the heart with resistless energy, 
as the result of God’s own wisdom and benevolence. But, 

2. Human science sheds light on the precepts of the Bible ; and 
by exhibiting their immutable tendency to make men wiser, happier, 
and better, proves at once the exce llence of their nature, and the 
divinity of their origin. There is not, perhaps, a single science, 
which does not thus illustrate the laws of Gad’s revelation. And it 
is not enthusiasm but reason—reason supported by the laws of 

analogy—to infer, from that which the history of the past has told 
us, that when science has reached its full height of perfection, and 
shines unclouded upon the human intellect, its rays will blaze on 
the book of inspiration with an effulgence like that of a present 
Deity, and drive back scepticism forever to the shadows of ignor- 
ance. Oh, that some master spirit might now arise, and write the 
history of knowledge, with single reference to the effect it has had 
in evincing the glorious truths of the Bible: might survey the uni- 
verse of intellectual acquisition, and exhibit the result of each suc- 
cessive step in the process of improvement on the plainness of those 
moral precepts, which are revealed in the Scriptures to guide us to 
heaven ! 

These remarks, on a subject of delightful contemplation, have 
been drawn forth by a perusal of the work whose title stands at the 
head of this article, and which, we have no doubt, from the subject 
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and the manner of its execution, will become popular in the Chris- 
tian community. It throws light on the word of God in each of 
the methods above named, tlius enlisting profane knowledge, as it 
is termed, under the banner of the Captain of our salvation, and 
making it, what it ever should be, the help-meet of divine truth. 

In telling the story of the lives of those females who are most 
conspicuous on the inspired page, it interweaves a great amount of 
interesting collateral information, illustrating ancient manners and 
customs, exhibiting the purposes of Deity in his operations, and 
shewing the fulfilment of prophi cy, in a manner so simple and a style 
so plain, that the understanding and heart alike conspire to deepen 
the impression of the narrative on the memory. ‘There are other 
works on Scripture biography more voluminous, and as well written. 
But we have seen no other exclusively devoted to the lives of wo- 
men. ‘This peculiarity of these volumes will give them a high de- 
gree of interest, and will make them worthy to stand by the side of 
the lectures of Hunter, and the work of Robinson. 

At the beginning of the second volume, there is an essay on the 
benefits which Christianity has conferred upon woman, that will 
cause every female reader to bless God, that it was her lot to be 
born under the gospel. ‘This is a subject of surpassing interest to 
Christian mothers and daughters. It is one, a consideration of 
which should stimulate to renewed zeal in the missionary enterprize, 
by which the blessings of the gospel are diffused. 

How few there are, who are fully ac qui ainted with the thousand 
evils from which the religion of Jesus Christ has redeemed the fe- 
male sex ;—with the situation of woman before Christianity was pub- 
lished, and in those countries where it is not now known. Those 
nations of antiquity which we call polished, in very few cases, re- 
garded woman in any other light than as the slave of man, or as the 
rainister to his worst appetites. Or if, in any case, they renounced 
these views, and a course of treatment growing out of them, they 
usually fell into an extreme of adulation, equally removed from 
that sober regard and feeling of equality which are the results of 
Christiznity. Sometimes, when of royal birth or uncommon beau- 
ty, the female was, like the Grecian Helen, the cause of national 
quarrel and profusion of blood-shed. Sometimes, by a combina- 
tion of talent, beauty, and depravity, as in the case of Cleopatra, 
she became the mistress of kings and of kingdoms. But seldom 
was she renowned, like Penelope, for domestic virtue and conjugal 
fidelity ; or distinguished, like Cornelia, for the wise education of 
her sons. In most cases, if destitute of personal attractions, she 
was the laborious drudge; or if beuutiful, the heroine of lacivious 
song or convivial praise. In modern countries, where the Bible is 
unknown, her condition is more deplorable than it was in the nations 
of classic antiquity. The caged mistress and the slave of man, but 
never his equal companion and help-meet, woman is robbed of 
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her rights, treated as a soul-less and mind-less being, and what is 
far worse, is debarred from the exertion of any influence in society, 
save an influence for evil. As wife, as mother, or as sister, she 
can never rise to noble deeds, guide the growing mind in the path 
of wisdom, or be received as an instructive associate. a 

The Bible reforms all this evil. It places woman just where 
God meant she should be placed—in the domestic sphere, clothed 
with an almost resistless influence, and exerting that influence in 
the purest and holiest manner. ‘The influence of woman on the 
moral condition of the world is too little estimated. Almost the 
entire amount of early education, in civilized and Christian lands, 
depends on her, and of course her power for good or evil is to be 
measured by the power of such education. But in heathen lands, 
the mother has little to do with education ;—and were she allowed 
to teach, she is not competent to the task, so that the children Jearn 
from her very little, and what they do acquire is valueless.—Re- 
flections like these should rouse the hearts of female Christians, 
and excite them to benevolent deeds, while they cause them to 
raise continual thanks to God for the blessed allotments of his 
hand. 

Works like the one before us are calculated to enlighten the pub- 
lic with regard to the true state of the world ; and they should find 
their way to every fire-side, around which the disciples of Jesus gath- 
er to think or speak of what they owe to his unmerited kindness. 
They are the most entertaining species of reading, and while they 
secure the interest of the reader, pour lessons of wisdom into the 
heart. As calculated to kindle that missionary flame which is now 
bursting out around us, and which we hope will soon set on fire 
the universal church of God, and spread its light and warmth over 
the world, we wish these little volumes a wide spread circulation.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON A SELF-DETERMINING POWER OF WILL. 


The following extract of a Letter from the first President Edwards to the 
Rev. Mr. Erskine of Edinburg, dated Stockbridge, August 3, 1757, shows in 
what estimation he held the views he had previously advocated respecting the 
“ Freedom of the Will.” 


“T think that the notion of Liberty, consisting in a Contingent 
self-determination of the Will, as necessary to the morality of men’s 


* Our only regret in regard to these volumes is, that they should bear, on a single page, 
the image and superscription of a sect. Why could not the author write the history of 
Lydia, without seeming to take for granted that immersion is essential to baptism, and 
that her household were all converted, because it is said they were baptized ? 
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dispositions and actions, is almost inconceivably pernicious, and 
that the contrary truth is one of the most important truths of moral 
philosophy, that ever wasdiscussed, and most necessary to be known; 
and that for want of it, those schemes of morality and religion, which 
are@i kind of infidel schemes, entirely diverse from the virtue and 
religion of the Bible, and wholly inconsistent with, and subversive 
of, the main things belonging to the gospel scheme, have so vastly 
and so long prevailed, and have stood in such strength. And I 
think, whoever imagines that he, or any body else, shall ever see 
the doctrines of grace effectually maintained against these adversa- 
ries, till the truth in this matter be settled, imagines a vain thing. 
For, allow these adversaries what they maintain in this point, and I 
think they have strict demonstration against us. And not only have 
these errors a most pernicious influence, in the public religious con- 
troversies that are maintained in the world ; but such sort of notions 
have a more fatal influence many ways, on the minds of all ranks, in 
all transactions between God and their souls. The longer I live, 
and the more I have to do with the souls of men, in the work of the 
ministry, the more I see of this. Notions of this sort are one of the 
main hindrances of the success of the preaching of the word, 
and other means of grace, in the conversion of sinners. ‘This espe- 
cially appears, when the minds of sinners are affected with some 
concern for their souls, and they are stirred up to seek their salva- 
tion.” 

“* The doctrine of a Self-determining Will, as the ground of all 
moral good and evil, tends to prevent any proper exercises of faith 
in God and Christ, in the affair of our salvation, as it tends to pre- 
vent all dependence upon them. For, instead of this, it teaches a 
kind of absolute independence on all those things, that are of chief 
importance in this affair ; our righteousness depending originally on 
our own acts, as self-determined. Thus our own holiness is from 
ourselves, as its determining cause, and its original and highest 
source. And as for imputed righteousness that should have any 
merit at all in it, to be sure, there can be no such thing. For self- 
determination is necessary to praise and merit. But what is imputed 
from another is not from our self-determination or action. And 
truly, in this scheme, man is not dependent on God; but God is rath- 
er dependent on man in this affair: for he only operates consequen- 
tially in acts, in which he depends on what he sees we determine, 
and do first. 

‘The nature of true faith implies a disposition, to give all the 
glory of our salvation to God and Christ. But this notion is incon- 
sistent with it, for it in effect gives the glory wholly to man. For 
that is the very doctrine that is taught, that the merit and praise is 
his, whose is the original and effectual determination of the praise- 
worthy deed. So that on the whole, I think it must be a miracle, if 
ever men are converied, that have imbibed such notions as these, 
and are under their influence in their religious concerns. 

‘“‘ With respect to self-flattery and presumption, as to what is future, 
nothing can possibly be conceived more directly tending to it, than a 
notion of a liberty, at all times possessed, consisting in a power to 
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determine one’s own will to good or evil; which implies a power 
men have, at all times, to determine them to repent and turn to God. 
And what can more effectually encourage the sinner, in present de- 
lays and neglects, and embolden him to go on in sin, in a presump- 
tion of having his own salvation at all times at hiscommand? ‘And 
this notion of self-determination and self-dependence tends to pre- 
vent, or enervate, all prayer to God for converting grace; for why 
should men earnestly cry to God for his grace, to determine their 
hearts to that, which they must be determined to of themselves. 
And indeed it destroys the very notion of conversion itself. There 
can properly be no such thing, or anything akin to what the scrip- 
ture speaks of conversion, renovation of the heart, regeneration, etc. 
if growing good, by a number of self-determined acts, are all that is 
required, or to be expected. 

“* Excuse me, Nir, for troubling you with so much on this head. 
I speak from the fulness of my heart. What I have long seen of 


he dreadful consequences of these prevalent notions everywhere, 
and what | am convinced will still be their consequences so long as 
they continue to prevail, fills me with concern. I therefore wish 
that the affair were more thoroughly looked into, and searched te the 


very bottom.” 


MEIKLE’S HINTS TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


The amiable author of “the Traveller,” “ Solitude Sweetened,” &c. though 
not himself a Minister, had his thoughts often turned to the work of the minis- 
try, and long and fondly indulged the hope that God would, at some time, ac- 
cept his offers of service in the Go pe | ‘As Il feel a constant opposition in 
me to all that is holy and divine, I desire ys he, “‘ to be chained, as it were, 
by office to religion ; and by a close exercise therein, and breathing after coim- 
munion with God, to get, through his grace, the antipathy in my heart against 
what is good dispelled, as far as my militant state can allow of.” The following 
“Hints'te Ministers of the Gospel” are extracted from the Memoirs of Meikle. 

** Contract not much carnal! acquaintance 


** Learn to be abused without becoming angry. 

*Meddle not much with the affairs of this life 

** Argue coolly, and from conscience, not for victory. 

** Affect not a show of sanctimony before men. 

** Be not ashamed of piety in any company. 

‘* Whatever else thou readest, read a double portion of the Scrip- 
tures of Truth. 

“Shun familiarity with the men of the world, else celestial truth, 
as uttered by thee, will be contemned. : 

“Care not much about thy own reputation, so Truth and the 
Gospel suffer not. 

** Learn daily more of Christ, and more of thyself, else thy other 
studies will profit little. 

“Seek not great things for thyself; seek not great approbation, 
great applause, great conveniences, or a great income: but seek 
great things for Christ ; seek to him great glory, many converts, and 
much fruits of righteousness. 
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‘Consider the preciousness of souls, the value of salvation, the 
weight of the sacred charge, the terrors of the Almighty, the awful 
day of account, and thine own utter inability :—then shalt thou have 
no vain confidence, but depend on God alone. 

‘@Please all men in the truth, but wound not the truth to please 
any. 

** Set thy affections on things above; so shall spiritual things be 
thy delight, and not thy burden. 

“Tn company, always study to drop something for edification ; 
and so in a manner preach occasionally, as well as statedly. 

** Be much with God in secret; so shall God be with thee in pub- 
lic. 

** See that the carriage of every one in thy family be a pattern to 
all observers, and not matter of reproach, to the joy of enemies. 

** Let thy charge be continually on thy mind; and not only pray 
with them in public, and from house to house, but carry them to the 
closet, and pray for them in private 

** Neglect not to visit them at all proper times, but especially em- 
brace those golden opportunities, sickness and affliction. 

** Have a fellow-feeling with the sufferings of all thy flock. 

“* Let thy conversation be uniform; and what thou preachest on 
the Sabbath, practise through the week. 

** Not only press charity on the wealthy, but let thy example, ac- 
cording to thy power, suow the way. 

‘‘Rather lend thine ear to reproaches than applauses: the first 
may let us see some foible or failing with which we are chargeable ; 
but the last is very apt to kindle self-conceit, of which every one has 
enough. 

*‘ Act the Christian even in eating and drinking; and be not, 
when at a feast 
wine-bibber. 

“ With respect to thy charge, consider that thou art made the 
steward of a family, and therefore must, seeing the great Master al- 
lows it, provide food for all; flesh for the strong, and milk for the 
weak. See that the worship of God be set up in all families, and 
performed twice a day; and that parents instruct their children in 
private prayer, to say grace at meat, and to keep the Sabbath. See 
that the rising generation ander thy care grow in knowledge, and 
be well acquainted with the Scriptures. Be well acquainted with 
the knowledge and conversation of every one that is admitted to the 
Lord’s table. 

“ Keep an exact list, or catalogue, of thy charge; who is pious or 
profligate, knowing or ignorant, in affluence or exigence, in health 
or sickness; and read it often. 

“ Give a pleasant ear to the commendations of others, but always 
frown away the friend that would commend thee to thy face. 

Be sparing in producing specimens of thy learning, or criticisms 
on the words in the original, especially before the unlearned ; for a 
nice grammarian may be but a novice in the Gospel. 

“In preaching, aim at God’s glory and the good of souls; and 
then, without deviating from that rule, please all men as much as 


possible. 


, though temperate at other times, a glutton or a 
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“* Let thy sermons be always the fruit of much study and applica- 
tion ; and never dare to serve God with that which cost thee nought. 

‘Never be bigoted to thine own opinions, or interpretations of 
particular texts, lest, in establishing them, thou be seeking after 
thine own fame; but if the thoughts of others be as orthodox and 
consonant to the analogy of faith, if it be necessary for peace’s sake, 
acquiesce in them. 

** Never show a fondness for new doctrines, which, among Chris- 
tians, are little better than new god’s among the Israelites; but con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once (and but once, hecause sufficiently) 
delivered to the saints in the Scriptures of Truth; and still walk in 
that way, which, though very old, is very 


good,”’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Fastidious Hearers of the Gospel Admonished: A Sermon 
preached at Park Street Meeting House, Oct. 16,1831. By Wu- 
1AM G. Scnaurrier, A. M. Boston: Peirce & Parker. pp. 20. 


This truly original and valuable discourse is founded on Numbers xxi. 5, 
* Qur soul loatheth this light bread.” From these words, the author takes occa- 
sion to administer a severe but seasonable reproof to those hearers of Divine 
truth, who do not scruple to ‘ criticise and judge, acquit or condemn it, just as 
though they were called together, not to hear the word of God, in order to do 
it, but to hear and witness a performance in the departments of composition and 
eloquence, and then to exercise and exhibit their critical acumen, by analyzing 
the performance, and passing a verdict on its comparative merits.’ Such hear- 
ers—who Mr. 8S. thinks more likely to be found in cities than in the country, 
but who, we have reason to know, are not unfrequent visiters in the churches 
of both city and country—he describes, as “ guilty of despising the word of 
God ;”"—they “ are guilty of ingratitude to God, and provoke his anger ;” they 
*‘ unfit themselves for the reception of any benefit from the word of God ;” they 
“ discourage and grieve faithful ministers, and encourage and tempt temporiz- 
ing men ;” they “are the chief instruments in dividing churches and congre- 
gations, and of directing the minds of their aeighbors and friends from the great 
object of preaching ;” they “show by their conduct the pride of their hearts, 
and the sinfulness of their motives in coming to the house of God: and they 
‘wholly mistake the relation in which the preacher of the gospel stands to 
them,” regarding him as their servant, or the servant of the congregation, rath- 
er than as the servant of Christ. + 

In showing to this class of hearers how much they despise the word of God, 
Mr. S. uses the following comparison : 


“‘ Suppose there is a prisoner in the state prison who has forfeited his life. He 
is convicted, and his sentence is pronounced. The day of his execution comes, 
and he expects at every moment to see the door of his cell opened, and him- 
self called to the place of execution. The door opens, and in comes a deputy 
from the governor, to offer him pardon and liberty. The prisoner professes to 
be exceedingly delighted with the message, but he very much objects to the 
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bearer of the message. He is a man of no consequence, or he is hardly able to 
. deliver his message in a becoming manner. Instead of rising up and getting 
out from his dungeon, the prisoner is all the time dwelling on the disqualifica- 
tion of the deputy, and wonders why a man of more taient and higher standing 
has not been sent to him. He is reminded of the preciousness of the message, 
and his obligation to esteem and value it, and to overlook those unimportant 
matters. O yes, he replies, I know the message is valuable indeed, and I have 
it in all honor ;—but why is the pardon not printed on parchment, &c. And so 
he goes on, never leaving his prison, but quarrelling without cessation about 
the minor and unessential circumstances of the case. Another committee is 
sent to him, and another still, and every thing possible is done to suit his taste ; 
but in vain. He complains, and will not be satisfied. And now, my hearers, 
who of you will say, that man had any realizing sense of the value of the pardon 
offered to him ?” 


In showing those whom he addresses that their conduct is the result of pride, 
and that their motives in coming to the house of God are sinful, the preacher 
proceeds in the following artless but impressive manner: 


“They do not want to hear this man, and that man, and another. And if you 
ask them, why, do you think this man is unfit for the ministry? Do you think 
this man had better be about some other business? O no, they reply, we think 
that he may be made very useful. He will do very well in a small town, or in 
a village. Send him out to the West, or to the Indians. But he will not an- 
swer for us. We must have quite another man. And then, we can pay for 
good preaching ; we are able to pay a decent salary ; and we are willing, if we 
can only get a man who will suit us. Such language you may hear among 
people, and if they do not say it in so many words, it is plainly implied in what 
they do say, and it speaks loudly in their conduct. But I ask, whether this 
frame of mind has your approbation, and whether you think that it has the ap- 
probation of God, and will be attended with a blessing from above ? 

“ Such hearers show by their conduct the sinfulness of their motives in going 
to the house ot God. From their disappointment, you can safely reason upon 
the particular and ruling want or wants with which they entered the sanctuary, 
and which they chiefly expected to satisfy there. They go away disappointed 
and dissatisfied; and why? Was the subject not profitable and practiéal, or 
was it not gospel truth, or was it not well established and faithfully applied ? 
O yes, all this it was, no doubt. But it was not so powerful, or so beautiful, as 
a composition ; it was not as able as it might have been ; it was not delivered 
with the sweetness and grace, or with the rolling, commanding eloquence of 
this or that great man. Now I will not make my charge too heavy. I will not 
say that such hearers are entirely uninfluenced by the motive of hearing divine 
truth. I will grant that this is one of their motives. But it is certainly an in- 
ferior one. Their grand motive is to be pleased, to be entertained by an exhi- 
bition of learning and taste, and by a rhetorical exercise. My hearers, let me 
tell it plainly, their grand motive is the identical one from which those men, 
whom the world calls decent men, visit the theatre, or any other public exer- 
cise of a similar kind.” 


In reply to some of his expostulations, Mr. S. represents his hearers as aver- 
ring, 
“ We do not wish a man to depart from the purity of the gospel ; we wish to 


hear it ; and surely the gospel cannot be preac hed in too fine and graceful a 


style—To this I reply, Yes, it can. I have heard a sermon to which I had no 
other objection except this, (and a mighty one it was) that it was too beautiful- 
ly written and too gracefully delivered. Every body talked about the beauties 
of the sermon, whilst the important subject of it was forgotten. The fault was, 
that the proportion of beanty to truth was vastly too great ; the effects of the 
medium were wholly prevented by the immense quantity of sugar mixed with 
it. The gospel must be preached with a certain degree of simplicity and plain- 
ness, if it is to do any good.” 


The discourse concludes with the following excellent practical rules, by 
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which to prepare for a profitable attendance on the public services of the Sab- 


bath. 


1. “Cultivate day by day simplicity of heart and humility, and a proper re- 
gard for the precious Word of God. 

2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening or night, for the solemn exer- 
cises of the Holy Sabbath. 

3. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation be 
your first exercise. 

4. Keep ina still and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little except 
the Bible; relish and digest what you read But 

5. Take care that this is all done in a sweet | easy way ; make no toil or 
task out of the service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without violent 
effort. 


6. Keep your heart with all diligence, : vo to the house of God; look 
not hither and thither unnecessarily, lest you nd | i ted and your de- 
votion lost. Much less look about in the sar r this is a mark of disre- 
gard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God’s blessing upon yourself, 
the preacher, and all the hearers 

8. When you retire after services, remember your obligations to God for 
having heard his word, and your responsibility for its improvement. Remem- 
ber the perishing heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily be preached 
unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remarks of any kind on the preaching, 
and from censorious remarks refrain always, except when and where duty may 
call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do it, which will be the best preparation for 


the next Sabbath, if you should live to se« 
Thus shall y: 


r Sabbaths fit you for an everlasting rest in heaven; and the 
manna on which you feed in the wilderness of this world shall sustain you until 


you are permitted “ to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God,”—which may God, in his infinite mercy, grant through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom be glory in the church forever. Amen.” 


2. The Way to Bless and Save our Country: A Sermon preach- 
ed in Philadelphia, at the re quest of th imerican Sunday School 
Union, May 23, 1831. By Heman Humeurey, D. D. President 
of Amherst College. Philadelphia: A. 8. S. Union pp. 24. 


I 

Dr. Humphrey proposes “to bless and save our country,” by the religious 
education of our youth. He commences with the followin y inquiries: ‘* What 
is it to train up a child in the way he should go How is it that such training 
forms a permanently virtuous and pious characte And how may the whole 


youthful population of our country be thus piously educated ?’—The first of 
these inquiries he answers as follows 


* A child is trained up in the way he should go, when he receives a pious ed- 
ucation, commencing with the dawn of intellect, and continued till his charac- 
ter is formed and settled ;—when his wayward propensities are watched and 
checked in their earliest manifestations ;—when his opening mind is carefully 
imbued with moral and religious truth ;—when his conscience is exercised toa 


uick discernment of right and wrong ;—when his heart is made habitually to 
eel the presence of high and holy motives ;—when the budding of every kindly 
affection is cherished by the breath of prayer; and when, in fine, virtuous hab- 


its of thought, of feeling, and of action, are gradually consvlidated into great 
and abiding moral principles.” 

In showing how it is that such training forms a permanently virtuous and 
pious character, Dr. H. remarks upon the power of habit, and upon the migh- 
tier power of the renewing Spirit, which tay be expected to accompany and 
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bless the faithful labors of those who endeavor to train up their children for 
God. 


In answer to the third general inquiry, Dr. H. observes that, in the present 
state of things, the universal religious education of the youth of our country 
cannot be exp2cted from the unassisted efforts of parents ; since there is such 
a dreadful “ dearth of piety at the head of more than a million and a half of 
American families.” But much may be reasonably hoped from Sabbath Schools, 
and especially from the efforts of the National Union. 


“Here, in this blessed Union of hearts and hands, of counsels and prayers— 
in this flowing together of the waters of life from so many different sanctuaries, 
I see a pledge that every child in the city and the country, on the sea-board 
and by the great rivers of the west, shall be sought out, and have the opportu- 
nity of being instructed “ in the right way of the Lord.” 


The Discourse concludes with earnest and appropriate addresses to parents, 
to teachers, to ministers of the gospel, and to all lovers of their country, to pat- 
ronize and promote, by every mean in their power, the noble cause of Sab- 
bath schools. As teachers are literally ‘the working men” in the Sabbath 
school system, we extract, for their encouragement, a part of the address to 
them. 


“‘ Suppose, for a moment, that you could summon around you, every Lord’s 
day, some of the most prosperous and influential men of business—some of the 
most devoted and useful! preachers of the gospel—some of the ablest advocates 
and judges, and some of the most distinguished legislators of our country? 
Suppose you could do this as easily as you can now call your classes together, 
and could open the Bible before them, and impress its great truths upon their 
hearts and consciences, and give a permanent shape to their whole character? 
Would you not esteem it an honor and a privilege? And could you possibly 
exert so mighty an influence in any other way ? 

‘“‘ Well then, what are the facts in the case? Have you not actually before 
you, every Sabbath, some of the future ministers of the church, and rulers of 
the country? Some of the great merchants and bankers, jurists, legislators, 
and physicians of the next forty years? That little boy, who now listens to you 
with so much interest, and whose heart and intellect you are helping to fashion, 
will one day preach the everlasting gospel to the Hindaoos, or the Chinese. And 
that other lad whom you found in a cellar, and allured to your school-room, will 
in your own lifetime, be at the head of business in your city. Among those 
whose characters you are forming, on the eternal basis of Scriptural truth, one 
may be a Howard, another a Martyn; one a Whitfield, and another a Robert 
Hall, or Jonathan Edwards. That little child, now at the head of his class, may 
become another Franklin, or he may hereafter sit upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court, or he may one day be President of the United States! What an influ- 
ence! What an advantage, to have the first training of the young idea, and to 
direct the moral power of a great nation! The thought is prodigious.” 


3. The Christian Offering, for mpcecxxxu1. Boston: Lincoln 
& Edmands. pp. 231. 

No small part of the periodical literature of our country has, for several years, 
been contained in the Annuals; and it is justly matter of regret, that so few of 
these ornamented and captivating volumes have hitherto been of a religious 
character. How few of them have been such, that the Christian father could, 
without misgiving, introduce them to the notice of his family ; or one Christian 
friend put them into the hands of another. In general, they have been of a 
character to dispel seriousness, not to promote it—and to please the imagination 
at the expense of the heart. Verily, these things ought not so to be, and we 
rejoice that the Editor of the work before us* has been able to furnish so satis- 
factory proof “ that literary elegance and Christian instruction may happily 
coalesce.” 

* Rev. J. O. Choules, of Newport, R. I. 
VOL. IV.—NO. XII. 85 
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“ The Christian Offering” is executed throughout in a style of uncommon el- 
egance ; is embellished with several beautiful engravings ; contains a great va- 
riety of entertaining and instructive articles, in prose and in verse ; and, better 
than all, is characterized by a decidedly evangelical spirit. We do notsay that 
the selections are the best which could have been made, but, in general, they 
are highly respectable and judicious, and the work is well worthy the attention 
of those, whose circumstances allow them to gladden the hearts of their families 


and friends by a Christmas or a New Year’s present 

The following extract from the “ Biography of Lady Huntingdon” will be 
interesting, both as a specimen of the work, and as furnishing some account of 
this most extraordinary woman. 

“ Lady Huntingdon’s person, endowments, and spirit, were all uncommon. 
She was rather above the middle size; her presence noble, and commanding 


respect ; her address singularly engaging ; her mind acute, and formed for busi- 
ness ; her diligence indefatigable ; and the constant labors of her correspond- 
ence is hardly to be conceived. During forty-five years of widowhood, she de- 
voted her time, talents, and property, to the support and diffusion of the gospel. 


To the age of fourscore and upwards, she maintained all the vigor of youth ; and 
; . f ‘ } . } 

though, in her latter years, a contraction of her throat reduced her almost wholly 

to a liquid diet, her spirits never seemed to fail. To the very last days of her 

life, her active mind was planning extensive schemes of usefulness for the spread 
? } g I 

of the gospel of Christ. Her most distinguished excellence was, the fervent 


zeal which always burned in her breast, to make known the glad tidings to all 
the dwellers upon earth. This no disappointments quenched, no labors slack- 
ened, no opposition discouraged, no progress of years abated: it flamed strong- 
est in her latest moments. ‘The world has seldom seen such a character.” 


4. A Guide for Emigrants, containing Sketches of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and the adjacent states. By J. M. Peck, of Rock Spring, 
Illinois. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 1831. pp. 336. 

The design of this book is suiliciently indicated by its title. ‘ Within a few 
months past,” the author informs us, “ he has received more than a hundred let- 
ters, calling for information, in detail, on all those subjects about which a man 
wishes to inform himself, before he decides upon a removal, or which may aid 
him in his journey, and which may enable him successfully to surmount the dif- 
ficulties of an untried land. To answer these was impossible. ‘The only feasi- 
ble method to afford general satisfaction, was to write a book.”’ The book before 
us, originating in such a motive, contains not only an amount of information, 
but precisely that kind of information which, in prospect of emigration, a con- 
siderate person would most desire. Its appearance will be welcomed by nota 
few of our citizens, and its statements may be the more relied on, as its author, 
“having no connexion with town-sites and iand speculations,” may be supposed 
to give a plain and unvarnished detail of facts. 


5. Memoir of John Mooney Mead, who died at East Hartford, 
April 8, 1831, aged four years, eleven months, and four days. Bos- 
ton: Peirce & Parker. 1831. pp. 94. 

The public are here furnished with another instance of probable conversion in 
the case of an interesting little child. John M. Mead was born at Brunswick, 
Maine, May 4th, 1826, and died April 8th, 1831, being not quite five years old. 
Yet he lived long enough to learn that he was a sinner, in need of a Saviour; 
that Christ came into the world to save sinners ; and that there was no happi- 
ness but in loving and following Christ. He lived in the world long enough to 
be weaned from it, and to be willing (so far as appears on Christian principles) 
to leave it. 
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«¢ Within a few months of his death, he repeatedly called his mother to his bed 
after he had retired at night, and requested her to tell him all she knew about 
the children in heaven, referring tothe Saviour’s words : “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
While sick, he again desired her to tcll him all she knew about them, and par- 
ticularly what they did in heaven. When she had finished, he said 

“7 wisH TO JOIN THAT COMPANY OF CHILDREN AROUND GopD’s THRONE.” 
His mother asked: “ Are you willing to die, and leave your dear father and 
mother, and to go and join them ?” 

“* He replied with perfect calmness: ‘ Yes.” 

“ Other things were said, daily manifesting the same feelings, while he w 
every hour shewing the liveliest a!tachment to his parents, and seem¢ 
ling to have them out of his sight for any long time. 

“ One day his father was sitting on the bed, holding him up, as he often re- 
quested, when he said : “ Myson, we hope you will get well, but it may be God's 
will, that you shall die. Are you willing ?” 

J. ** Fan.” 

F, “ Where will you be, my son, if you die ?”’ 

J. “ Where God pleases to put me.” 

F. “ Are you willing he shall do with you as he ma 

J. © Yes,” 

F. “ Do you often pray to God in your heart ?”’ 

J. * You.” 

*¢ His father could at the time discover no reason to doubt, that he understood 
fully what he said, and felt as he expressed himself.» Neither on mature reflec- 
tion has he discovered the least evidence to the contrary, or any reason to doubt, 
that this was the habitual state of his mind during his sickness.’’ 


y please?” 


The volume before us contains a beautiful portrait of little John. It is replete 
with instruction as to the religious education of children, and on this account 
deserves the attention, not only of those in early youth, but also of parents. It 
is hoped it may contribute to deepen the impression that young children may 
give satisfactory evidence of piety, and may encourage parents and teachers to 
labor more for the early conversion of those committed to their care. 


6. Christian Examiner and General Review, for November, 
1831. 


It is not our intention to give a general account of the contents of this num- 
ber of the Examiner, but merely to glance at several things which seem to re- 
quire a passing notice. 

1. We inave here a more distinct expression than is commonly given of the 


views of the Conductors, as to the person of Christ. Miss Joanna Baillie, an 


Arian, had said of Socinianism, ‘ It seems at variance with so mary plain passa- 
ges of Scripture, that it cannot be considered as standing upon any solid foun- 
dation.’ 


‘“« Here,” say the conductors of the Examiner, “ we differ considerably from 
Miss Baillie. Inthe simplest way possible of reading the Scriptures, there are 
so many places in which our Saviour is expressly called a man, and so few in 
which he seems to be called anything else, that it appears to us rather a hasty 
saying, to assert that the doctrine of his humanity is destitute of ‘any solid 
foundation.’ And the knowledge of a little crit?cism—admitted on ali hands to 
be correct and fair!! would inform that lady, or any one else, that the creation 
of the world which is ascribed to Christ in the Scriptures, is not so decidedly 
the creation of the material and natural world, as she has assumed it to be.” 


2. The same views of inspiration, on which we have formerly commented, 
continue to be urged in the pages of the Examiner. 


“ The inspiration of the writers of the New Testament began and ended in a 
supernatural communication to their minds of a clear, abiding, and infallible 
perception of the vital and essential principles of the new dispensation. These 
they were afterwards left to state, illustrate, and recommend, as they were able, 
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in their own language, and by their natural faculties. Unitarians do not think 
it necessary to maintain, that the sacred writers were inspired as natural philos- 
ophers, metaphysicians, or critics, nor even as logicians, chronologers, or histo- 
rans. They distinguish, moreover, between the Christian revelation, which ex- 
isted, and had been extensively diffused many years before a line of the Christ- 
jan Scriptures was written, and these Scriptures themselves, which are but a 
record of the revelation.” 

fle On subjects not connected with the Christian doctrine, or merely collateral and un- 
essential, discrepancies and contradictions occur in the sacred writings which never have 
been reconciled by a fair ana legitimate construction, and never can be. It is necessary, 
therefore, either to adopt views of inspiration which are consistent with such discrepancies 
and contradictions, or give up inspiration altogether. 

It is remarkable that these sentences are part of an article designed to ‘ vindicate Uni- 
tarianism against the charge of sceptical tend-ncies ! ! 

3. The views here exhibited respecting the nature of fwth are entitled to some consid- 
eration. 

“Faith is not a simple act of the will; nor can it be strengthened, or weakened, or 
changed, or im any way modified, by a simple act of the will. It is the involuntary yield- 
tng of the mind to a preponderance of evidence, as it strikes us at the time. ‘True, in 
some states of mind we are much more likely to believe, than in others ; butit is because 
in different states of mind the same evidence strikes us diffé rently, being viewed under 
different aspects ; and not because the will, simply considered, has any control over our 
convictions. In ail cases without exception, \et our state of mind be what it may, belief 
is the involuntary.assent of the understanding to a preponderance of evidence, as it strikes 
us at the time.” 

Strange, that our Saviour should enjoin faith, as a duty, and represent the neglect of it 

, y y F & 
as incurring his eternal displeasure! ‘He that believeth not, shall be damned! !” 

4. Unitarians find great difficulty in persuading their people to come to the Lord’s table. 
To induce them to do this, it was formerly urged, that ‘the Christian rites are not holier 
than the other parts of public worship ; and that we have no more occasion for preparato- 
ry lectures, or preparatory meditations ;—we have no more business to shut them up to a 
peculiar and chosen few, than we have to treat in a similar manner any of the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary.’ See Chris. Ex. vol. iii. pp. 9,10. The inference from all this 
was, as might have been expected, ‘ Ifthe Lord’s supper is a thing of so little importance, 
it may be safely neglected. Why should we trouble ourselves about it?’ And the con- 
sequence was that, in most Unitarian congregations, the ordinance continued to be neg- 
lected more and more. To check, if possible, the growing evil, an opposite course of 
representation is now adopted. The Lord’s supper is maguified, and an attendance upon 
it is declared to be “ the only public recognition which we can make of our religious obli- 
gations.” 

“ Attendance at church is not any express avowal of religious feeling. It does not 
amount, in fact, to a declaration of belief in Christianity. The only public, formal, and 
authorized expression, now understood as such, of belief in Christianity, and that connect- 
ed with a serious purpose to obey its precepts, is to be found in the sacramental vows of 
the communion table. Is it not desirable that there should be such an expression,—pub- 
lic, formal, and unquestionable ? Is it not proper and expedient that the great interests of 
life and of being should be thus openly and solemnly recognized, thus acknowledged in 
the presence of exch other, thus avowed before heaven and earth ? 

5. There are some valuable remarks in the number before us on the importance of free 
inquiry in matters of religion. 

“The days of mystery and concealment are passing away ; for men have learned, from 
the Scriptures themselves, to prove all things and hold fast that only which is good. 
There are those who are alarmed at this; but the man who fears that inquiry will 
make him a skeptic, shows himself a skeptic already. Al interferences to repress free- 
dom of tliought, all attempts to deter men from hea: ing and reading on both sides, all ap- 
peais to the fears and prejudices of the people to prevent a free and open discussion of 
novel opinions, originate in that very skepticism, which they are vainly thought to pre- 
elude. It is the policy of men, whatever they may say to the contrary, who have no con- 
fidence in their own cause, and therefore dread, above all things, the inquisitive and search 
ing spirit which is trying the systems and institutions of the world, as by fire.” 


To these remarks we subscribe our full assent; and ve recommend them to the con- 
sideration of those Unitarian ministers, who are so much afraid that their people will wan- 
ier into our protracted meetings, and occasionally hear an Orthodox sermon,—and to 
Wiberal husbands and fathers who have prohibited “those under their authority” 
worshipping God according to the dictates of their own consciences. 








